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FOREWORD 


In  August,  1939,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  at  The  University 
of  Texas  released  a  publication  on  the  subject  of  The  Assessment  of  Property 
for  Ad  Valorem  Tax  Purposes  in  Texas  Cities,  This  monograph  attempted 
to  bring  together  the  theory,  the  law,  and  the  practices  of  tax  administration 
found  in  Texas  cities.  The  inadequacies  of  the  Texas  tax  laws,  the  deficiencies 
in  the  ad  valorem  tax  assessment  administrative  practices,  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  taxpayers  were  noted  and  considered  in  the  survey.  The 
conclusions  set  forth  were  generally  accepted  by  the  city  tax  officials  throughout 
the  state  as  being  correct,  but  no  factual  evidence  was  presented  statistically 
to  support  the  deductions  of  the  study. 

Because  of  this  absence  of  statistical  support  the  present  survey  was 
initiated — Fort  Worth  being  selected  for  a  more  searching  tax  study.  After 
the  permission  and  support  of  the  city  administration  were  obtained,  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  was  approached  and  willingly  oflFered  many 
helpful  suggestions,  assisted  in  planning  the  undertaking,  and  agreed  to 
supply  the  workers  needed  to  compile  the  information.  The  pages  which 
are  to  follow  attempt  to  describe  existing  practices  and  conditions  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Tax  Department  in  1938. 

The  ad  valorem  tax  has  always  been  the  primary  source  of  revenue  for 
financing  municipal  services  in  Fort  Worth.  The  volume  of  services  has 
been  expanded  from  time  to  time  as  the  size  of  the  city  has  increased  and 
the  demands  for  additional  activities  have  been  felt.  This  expansion  of 
service  has  made  it  necessary  to  expand  the  source  of  revenues  in  order  to 
meet  the  increased  costs.  The  ad  valorem  taxes  have  borne  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  burden  in  meeting  these  increased  needs. 

To  illustrate  this  fact,  in  1925  ad  valorem  taxes  provided  approximately 
81  per  cent  of  the  city's  total  operating  revenues  while  in  1938  tfiey  supplied 
90  per  cent.  In  1925  only  $510,421  was  collected  from  other  sources,  and 
in  1938,  thirteen  years  later,  approximately  the  same  amount  was  received 
from  such  sources.  In  order  to  meet  the  continued  increases  of  demands 
on  tax  revenues  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  tax  rate  periodically. 
For  instance  in  1925  this  rate  was  $2.54  per  $100  assessed  values  based 
upon  a  55  per  cent  ratio  of  estimated  true  values.  The  rate  in  1938  reached 
the  peak  of  $2.85  per  $100  assessed  values  based  on  66%  per  cent  ratio 
of  estimated  true  values.  The  difference  between  the  rates  and  the  ratio 
bases  represents  an  actual  increase  of  50  cents  in  the  tax  rate,  and  this  has 
made  the  problem  more  complex  for  the  assessor.  As  taxes  increase,  the 
taxpayer  becomes  more  difficult  to  pacify  and  at  the  same  time  exerts  more 
eflFort  to  receive  some  remedy.  As  a  method  of  obtaining  relief  he  first 
seeks  to  reduce  his  taxable  values.  Thus,  the  assessor  is  faced  with  a 
three-fold  problem:  he  must  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  citizen  and  obtain 
sufficient  operating  revenue  for  the  city;  he  must  justify  to  the  taxpayer 
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m,!/!-f  ?  """^T  uP^^f^*^  "P°"  ^''  P^P^'ty:  »"d  ^t  the  same  time  he 
must  comply  with  the  law  requiring  that  assessments  be  equitable 

tax  asyssmt't^^^n'^  '^'  1  u''  t"""^^  ''  *°  ''""''^  ^^^  ^^^1"^^  the 
tax  assessment  techniques  used  by  the  city  of  Fort  Worth      Some  of  the 

difficulties  and  problems  which  the  assessor  has  to  Sin  makini  t 
sessments  will  be  shown  and  an  attempt  made  to  show  t^wLt  exS  tie 
property  owners  have  met  tlieir  legal  re^^nsibility.  The  differences  Sleen 
rendered  values  and  assessed  values  afthey  are  finally  adSed  br^he 
bo^d  of  equalization  will  show  the  effectived  of  rrenldon  ^t 
A  second  major  objective  is  to  give  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  assessment 
processes  by  comparmg  the  sale  price  of  property  with  the  f ulT  assS 
va^ue  of  the  same  property.  The  detailed^omplrisons  mlde  will  rXl 
Ae  differences  m  each  of  44  real  estate  sections  covering  die  area  i^diTn 
the  city  limits.  The  comparison  will  show  areas  in  which^op^^ty  s  aslstd 
m  excess  of  sales  value  and  vice  versa.     The  same  type  of  Sfs-assessmS 

m3«"L'^'"°  "'''^'"  ?^  P"^"^'  Foper7assessments TTuto! 
mobdes,  and  these  comparison  figures  indicate  where  corrective  measures 
m  assessment  techniques  and  assessment  laws  are  necessa^. 

As  a  Aird  major  objective,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  the  ad  valorem 
tax  IS  distributed.    An  effort  is  made  to  ascertain  upon  what  types  of  propem 
die  ad  valorem  tax  is  placed  and  the  respective  ratio  for  S   how  much 
property  is  taxed  according  to  value,  how  many  property  ownen  are  a^seTed 
and  how  much  per«.nal  property  is  owned  by  real  property  owners     Rnalfy' 

Ae'Ltr,  "  "^'^^  '°  ^"'^  "'^*^"  °'  not' there  is  f  rdationsht  ^"eln 
the  personal  property  assessments  and  real  property  assessments^  whra^e 
Ae  large  taxpayers  and  what  proportion  of  the  total  burdenlheTcarr 
These  problems  and  many  others  are  treated  in  the  portion  of  the  s2 
dealmg  with  the  distribution  of  ad  valorem  taxes.  ^ 

To  our  present  knowledge  no  Texas  city  has  a  complete  record  of  its 
tax-exempt  properties  The  locations  and  ownerships  of  thesHrof^rt^. 
are  probably  on  record,  but  the  description  of  the  holdings  and  die^ahae 
of  the  property  are  not  shown.  The  material  presented  hefe  includes  Titl 
^ope  the  objective  of  obtaining  this  information  for  the  city  ofFort  W^rA 
feempt  properties  have  been  classified  according  to  types  of  ownership  ami 
use.  The  knowledge  of  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  exempt  property  to  the 
value  of  taxable  property  should  be  of  some  assistance  i  considering  Z 
addition  of  other  types  of  property  to  the  exemption  list. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  objectives  die  treatise  carries  a  dis- 
cussion of  homestead  exemptions,  by  whom  taxes  are  paid,  and  Ae  netd 
for  reform  m  the  tax  laws. 

In  preparing  this  volume  many  individuals  have  had  a  hand  First 
recognition  goes  to  Mr.  George  C.  Shamion,  Research  Assistant  in  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  who  did  much  of  the  planning  co-ordLted 
and  supervised  the  field  work,  and  prepared  the  first  dr^aft  of  L  ZuS 
Credit  IS  also  accorded   to  Mr.  M.  G.  Toepel  who  formerly  served  £ 
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Bureau  as  a  Research  Assistant.  Many  of  the  original  ideas  were  his,  and 
he  was  also  responsible  for  most  of  the  preliminary  planning  of  the  project. 
Funds  from  the  Work  Projects  Administration  provided  the  necessary  clerical 
assistance  which  made  the  study  possible.  Mr.  D.  Roy  Parker,  State  Super- 
visor of  the  Research  and  Records  Section,  Work  Projects  Administration, 
and  Mr.  Paul  E.  Fidler,  the  Assistant  Supervisor,  helped  plan  the  project. 
Mr.  Parker  willingly  spent  much  time  reading  the  manuscript  and  offering 
valuable  suggestions.  Mr.  W.  S.  Curlee,  Assessor  and  Collector  of  the  city 
of  Fort  Worth,  gave  complete  access  to  the  tax  department  and  made 
available  office  records  in  addition  to  reading  the  manuscript  in  its  entirety. 
He  and  Mr.  U.  S.  McGee,  Project  Supervisor,  offered  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions while  the  study  was  in  progress.  To  Mr.  McGee  our  sincere 
appreciation  is  expressed  for  his  conscientious  assistance  in  the  proper  guidance 
of  the  survey's  personnel.  Mr.  S.  H.  Bothwell,  City  Manager  of  Fort  Worth, 
very  graciously  provided  office  space  for  the  workers  and  the  equipment  and 
materials  which  were  used  in  compiling  the  study.  Acknowledgment  for 
their  assistance  is  also  made  to:  Mr.  P.  Lipscomb,  Chief  Clerk,  Mr.  Madison 
Coleman,  Chief  Deputy  Assessor  of  die  Real  Estate  Division,  Mr.  J.  F.  Kelly, 
Technical  Supervisor  of  Records,  Mr.  J.  C.  Lane,  Chief  Deputy  Assessor  of 
Personal  Property,  Mr.  W.  Earl  Moore,  Chief  Appraiser  of  the  Real  Estate 
Department,  and  Mr.  Ben  C.  Armstrong,  Assistant  Appraiser  and  Supervisor 
of  Ownership  Records. 

My  personal  appreciation  is  expressed  to  Mr.  Aldro  Jenks,  formerly  of 
the  General  Property  Division  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Tax  Commission 
and  now  a  member  of  this  staff,  who  read  the  entire  manuscript  and  criticized 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  tax  expert.  Thanks  are  also  expressed  to  Miss 
Inez  Allen  and  Mr.  Weyman  W.  Horadam,  both  of  this  staff,  for  their 
assistance  in  making  the  final  copy  ready  for  the  press. 

In  reading  this  report  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  information, 
unless  otherwise  specifically  stated,  was  taken  from  the  1938  tax  roll. 
Changes  have  been  made  since  the  original  writing  of  the  tax  roll,  but 
all  figures  used  in  this  survey  are  based  upon  the  original  information  found 
on  the  assessment  sheets  for  tliat  year.  Despite  the  care  that  has  been  taken 
in  preparing  the  statistics  which  appear  here,  no  claim  is  made  by  those  who 
have  participated  in  diis  undertaking  that  all  tabulations  are  100  per  cent 
accurate. 


STUART  A.  MacCORKLE, 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 


Austin,  Texas 
March,  1941 


CHAPTER  I 
RENDITION  AND  ASSESSMENT 

The  assessment  policies  which  determine  the  methods  and  techniques  used 
in  the  Fort  Worth  tax  department  are  set  out  in  the  city  charter  and  various 
ordinances  approved  by  the  council.  The  tax  policies  of  the  city  are  in 
conformity  with  the  State  Constitution  and  Statutes.  The  latter  define  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  property  owner  and  the  assessor.  Upon 
the  property  owner  is  placed  the  responsibility  of  rendering  his  property 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  This  responsibility  is  very  clearly  defined  in 
the  statute  which  states  that  "Each  person,  partnership,  and  corporation 
shall  between  January  1  and  April  1  of  each  year,  hand  to  the  city  assessor 
and  collector  a  full  and  complete  sworn  inventory  of  the  property  possessed 
or  controlled  by  him,  her,  or  them,  within  said  limits  on  the  first  day  of 
January  of  the  current  year."^  Under  statutory  authority  the  city  council 
prescribes  how  and  when  property  owners  shall  render  tfieir  property  and 
the  oath  that  shall  be  administered  at  the  time  of  the  rendition.^ 

In  addition  to  State  Statutes  concerning  the  rendition  process,  the  city 
of  Fort  Worth,  under  the  authority  of  the  home  rule  statute,  has  provided  in 
its  charter  similar  wording  to  the  state  laws  concerning  the  rendition  regula- 
tions; however,  the  charter  goes  further  than  the  state  law  in  the  matter 
of  rendering  personal  property.^    It  provides  that  the  tax  assessor  may 

by  a  notice  delivered  to  any  person  or  left  at  his  residence,  office,  or 
place  of  business,  require  such  person  within  five  days  to  deliver 
to  him,  at  the  assessor's  office,  any  list  or  statement  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  assessment  and  to  verify  the  same  by  affidavit; 
any  person  failing  or  refusing  to  verify  such  list  when  thereto 
requested  by  the  assessor  to  be  examined  or  answered  on  oath, 
regarding  his  property,  and  merchandise  when  thereto  requested 
by  the  assessor,  or  to  deliver  and  verify  such  list  and  statement  when 
notified  by  the  assessor  so  to  do,  shall  forfeit  to  the  city  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00),  to  be  recovered  in  action  therefor 
in  the  name  of  the  city,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and 
the  assessor  shall  assess  such  person  according  to  the  best  information 
he  can  get.* 

This  provision  attempted  to  put  teeth  into  the  law  concerning  the  rendition 
of  personal  property,  but  there  has  never  been  a  case  of  actual  enforcement 
of  this  forfeit/     An  additional  provision  of  the  Fort  Worth  charter  states 

WemorCs  Texas  Statutes  (1936),  art.  1943. 

2/6id.,  art  1042. 

^Charter  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  (1928),  C^h.  XXV,  Sec.  13. 

*/6td.,  Ch.  XXV,  Sec.  24. 

*There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  enforcibility  of  this  charter  provision  because  the 
penalty  was  described  as  a  forfeit  which  could  be  recovered  by  the  city  only  through 
court  action,  instead  of  being  a  fine  enforceable  by  corporation  court. 
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diat  die  city  council  shall  prescribe  the  oath  and  shall  provide  by  ordinance 
punishment  of  taxpayers  refusing  to  list  and  render  thdr  personaVprope^ 
So  far  no  ordinance  has  been  passed  to  fine  or  otherwise  punish  those  S 
rendering  their  property.     These  charter  provisions  desigJ^ate  die  resZ 

process.  The  property  owner  is  to  render  his  property  under  oath  and 
the  assessor  is  to  receive  the  rendition  and  administer  thJoath « 

The  state  and  city  alike  definitely  emphasize  the  property  owners  resDon 
ability  to  render  his  property.  In  so  doing  he  becomes  more  f^i  iar  S 
Ae  taxing  process,  he  participates  in  this  process,  and  he  is  further  assured 
Aat  only  the  property  he  possesses  will  appear  on  the  rendition  Theet  The 
owners  rendition  of  his  property  assists  'the  asses,sor  in  establishTng  correct 
ownership  m  obtainmg  additional  information  concerning  the  pro^X  to 
be  assessed  and  makes  for  better  understanding  by  the  property^  owner  of 
methods  and  uses  m  taxation,  creating  a  more  amiable  refationship Tt^ern 
the  assessmg  oflScer  and  his  public.  ^  "ciwtcn 

In  spite  of  the  simple  procedure  provided  by  the  Texas  law  for  rendering 
property,  few  property  owners  comply  with  it.  In  case  they  do  Aey  a"f 
usually  assisted  in  the  tax  office  by  a  deputy  assessor.    This  deputy  ™ts 

to  t/'"?^*?"  u  ^  '"i  P'T'^y  ^y  *^^S  *^  '^°d  description  TccSg 
to  lot  and  block  numbers,  the  property  owner's  name  and  mailing  addS 
and  the  proposed  rendition  values  on  the  land  and  the  improvements     men 

*:  Srcomnatr"?%t*  *^'  °'  t  F-^^/y-r,  the  two  Hs^^ 
are  merely  compared,  and  if  die  new  rendition  values  differ  considerably 

dXencrThet/r'"^  ^'"'  ^^  P^^?"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^" 
difference.    The  deputy  assessor  records  die  owner's  explanations  on  die 

St  r^  f.  ""T"^  "'*°"^  P^^'"«  P^«'^"'-  atteLn  to  the  oat 
Aat  he  has  taken    die  property  owner  signs  die  assessment  sheet.     He^ 

o  dm^ily  asked  if  he  owns  an  automobile,  household  furniture,  or^me 
property   die  renditions  are  entered  on  anodier  form  which  is  designed  for 

t:  rTthi  si.^'^^^'^  °°^^-  "-^  '^^  *^  -*  ^^  ^i^ed :; 

The  assessor's  office  compares  die  real  estate  rendition  widi  die  reference 
to.iheck  die  ownership  listing  and  valuation.  Should  the  end2n 
value  differ  from  die  assessed  value  of  die  previous  year,  diese  properties 
are  inspected  by  a  deputy  assessor.  Findings  of  the  inspection  areSd  on 
die  rendition  sheet,  and  if  the  rendered  value  remains  lower  dian  die  assessed 
value,  the  property  owner  is  notified  of  die  meeting  date  of  die  bo  rd  of 
equalization  m  order  diat  he  may  defend  and  suppSrt  his  rendered  values. 

"llo"^l^/:^e^T»m^lh^^ll'']Z^^^  '"'V'  ^'"^""^  P'oPorty  rendition: 
list  of  all  perUIl  propertyTubjSt  to  ^Itin^U^^l^  '%"  *;\*™«  """  '"""Pl^te 
owned  or  held  by  the  above  nS  per^nr  fi^  nn 'il^  ^  ?°^*  ^°'^^'  Te^«»' 
A.D.  19._,  and  that  I  have  true  Mswwf ^»J^  *  T  ^''e.first  day  of  January, 
touching  the  same,  so  help  me^od"  ^  ^°  *°  »"  "J"*'*'""^  propounded  to  me 

^^^^^T^^^^el^^^^^:^,^,^l,^f^^^y  •-<!  -i-iptions  and 
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The  information  is  transcribed  from  the  signed  rendition  sheet  to  a  real 
estate  assessment  sheet,  the  use  of  which  will  be  explained  later. 

The  rendition  of  business  personalty  is  handled  in  a  specialized  manner. 
These  renditions  are  taken  on  the  regular  personal  property  rendition  sheet 
(Figure  1). 

This  rendition  sheet  lists  many  of  the  personal  property  assets  which  are 
found  in  business  firms.  The  deputy  assessor  in  charge  of  personal  property 
assessments  mails  out  many  rendition  sheets  to  be  returned  as  signed  ren- 
ditions. In  most  instances,  however,  the  business  renditions  are  taken  by 
deputy  assessors  through  personal  visits  to  the  business  firms  located  in 
the  city.  Where  the  owner  refuses  to  sign  the  rendition,  the  deputy  assessor 
is  compelled  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  personal  property.  If  the  assessing 
ofiicer  believes  that  the  rendition  is  lower  than  the  assessed  value  should  be, 
he  places  his  assessed  value  on  the  sheet  and  notifies  the  owner  of  the  raise 
in  assessment  and  the  meeting  date  of  the  board  of  equalization.  Occasionally, 
mostly  in  the  case  of  large  corporations,  the  rendition  will  be  made  in  the 
assessor's  office  by  the  owner's  representatives  after  a  thorough  discussion  and 
review  of  the  owner's  assets. 

In  Table  I,  shown  below,  separate  analyses  have  been  made  of  real  property 
assessments  and  personal  property  assessments  that  have  been  rendered  for 
taxation.  The  table  segregates  the  values  and  the  different  types  of  property 
that  have  been  rendered  and  unrendered  as  assessed  in  1938.  The  information 
was  tabulated  directly  from  the  signed  rendition  sheets. 

The  facts  below  demonstrated  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  personal 
property  assessments  is  rendered  than  the  real  property  assessments.  Only 
41.5  per  cent  of  the  real  estate  values  was  rendered,  while  the  remaining 
58.5  per  cent  was  assessed  as  unrendered.  Although  this  portion  of  the 
real  property  assessments  was  rendered,  Table  II,  as  shown  below,  reveals 
that  only  22,548  (30  per  cent)  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  real  estate  were 
rendered  for  taxation.  Out  of  the  31,576  ownerships  of  real  property  only 
5,818  owners  (18.4  per  cent)  rendered  their  real  property  for  ad  valorem 
tax  purposes.  Since  only  18.4  per  cent  of  the  property  owners  rendered 
30  per  cent  of  the  pieces  of  real  property,  which  totaled  41.5  per  cent  of 
the  real  property  assessed  values,  it  can  be  readily  concluded  that  most  of 
the  real  property  renditions  are  made  by  the  large  owners  of  real  property. 
Apparently  the  small  property  owner  as  a  rule  does  not  bother  to  render  his 
property  for  taxation. 

Although  Table  I  indicates  that  a  much  greater  portion  of  personal  property 
assessments  is  rendered  for  taxation  than  of  real  property  assessments,  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  a  greater  portion  of  actual  personal  property 
values  is  rendered  than  of  real  property  values.  The  reason  that  the  table 
might  be  misleading  is  that  a  much  higher  percentage  of  taxable  real  property 
is  accounted  for  and  assessed  than  personal  property.  This  situation  is 
further  revealed  in  the  analysis  of  automobile  rendered  and  unrendered 
assessments.  The  assessment  of  automobiles,  as  will  be  described  in  detail 
later,  is  organized  in  such  manner  that  the  assessor  has  means  of  obtaining 
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CITY  OF  FORT  WORTH 

TAX  DEPARTMENT 

RENDITION  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  FOR  THE  YEAR  19..... 

Name 

Port  Worth  Address  „;t^^^;«™[";^°~"»"  « *^^  


If  a  Port  Worth  Branch,  give  name  and  address  of  Parent  House 

No.                               1, 

nventory  o 

Trucks, 

f  Personal  Property  as  of  Jan.  1,  19.._ 

Owners 

AssAR)«ed 
Value 

Board  of 

1.    Automobiles, 

— ■ 1 

Motorcycles,  Airplanes,  etc. 

Equalization 

Assessed 

Value 

19 

License 

Make 

Type 

Truck 
Capacity 

Model 

Year 
Model 

2.    Household  and  Kitchen  Furniture  (over  |250  in  value) 

3.    Radios,  Musical  Instruments,  etc. 

4.  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  G< 

5.  Money  on  Hand  or  in 

old  and  Silver  Plate 

Bank  in  or  out  of  State 

6.    Accounts  Receivable 

7.    Bills  Receivab 

•le  (Notes,  etc.) 

8.    Stocks  and  Be 

mds.  Other  than  U.S.  Bonds 

9.    Invei 
10.    Cons 

titory  of  Goods,  Wares  and  Mercha 

ndise 
therwise 

igned  Goods,  Goods  in  Transit  or  o 

controlled 

11.    Office  Furnitu 

re,  Library,  Stor 
d  Other  Equipm 

e  Fixtures,  etc. 

12.  Mac! 

toe 

13.  Furn 

an( 

imery  an 
>ls,  etc.) 

ent   (engines,  motors,  shop 

iture   an 
d  Restaui 

d   Equip 
'ants 
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ors,  etc. 

ment  of   Hotels,   Rooming   Houses, 

14.    Furniture  anc 
Beauty  Pari 

tient  of  Pool  Rooms,  Barber  Shops, 

15.    Number  of  H< 
Other  Lives 

)rses 
tock 

Mules                  Cattle 

16.    Buildings  on  I 

jeased  L 

Assets 
d  and  B 

and 

17.    Miscellaneous 
Except  Lam 

Not  Enumerated   Above    (Specify) 
uildings 

18.    Remarks 

TOTAL 

"* 

COUNTY  OF  TARRANT      [ 
STATE  OP  TEXAS  J 

or  firm  on  the  first  day  of  January    AD     19  I^A^^'i  w         S    "®^^  ^^  *^®  .•**°^®  named  person 

propounded  to  me  touching  ttie  s^'.  so  h^Ip  me  God.  *''''^^"  ^^""^  ^  *"  questions 

Date _     _    19 

W.  S.  CURLEE,  Assessor  and  Collector     * 
By 


(Deputy) 
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a  high  ratio  of  assessment  coverage  on  all  automobiles  within  the  city  limits 
which  are  licensed  in  Dallas  County.  The  facts  show  that  even  though 
most  automobiles  are  assessed,  only  14.5  per  cent  of  the  assessed  values  were 
actually  rendered  for  taxation  by  their  owners,  and  most  of  these  rendered 
belonged  to  business  concerns.  However,  the  comparison  of  Tables  I  and 
II  gives  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  personal  property  assessments  which 
were  rendered  for  taxation. 

If  the  rendition  of  automobiles  was  excluded  from  the  tabulation,  Table  I 
would  show  that  88  per  cent  of  all  personal  property  taxed  was  rendered  for 
taxation  and  only  12  per  cent  was  assessed  as  unrendered  by  the  tax  assessor. 
The  proportion  of  personal  property  renditions  shows  that  a  very  small 
number  of  automobiles  are  rendered  for  taxation.  The  assessor  manages  to 
place  the  automobile  values  on  the  tax  roll  by  a  technique  which  will  be 
described  later.  The  proportion  of  household  goods  rendered  is  also  low 
in  comparison  with  the  other  types  of  personal  property  because  some  of 
the  office  furniture  and  inventories  are  placed  upon  the  roll  by  the  assessor, 
but  plant  equipment,  intangibles,  other  personal  property,  and  personal 
property  not  specified  are  from  87.1  per  cent  to  95.9  per  cent  rendered. 
The  reason  for  this  high  proportion  of  renditions  is  that  the  assessor  supplies 
the  initiative  for  the  business  personal  property  owner  to  render  his  property 
by  sending  deputy  assessors  to  the  business  location  to  obtain  the  renditions. 
Table  II  shows  that  2,986  (56.8  per  cent)  personal  property  owners  rendered 
their  property.  Here  again  it  is  demonstrated  that  more  of  the  larger  property 
owners  complied  with  the  rendition  laws  than  was  the  case  of  small  owners. 
Most  of  the  automobiles  rendered  were  those  of  business  firms  and  appeared 
as  part  of  their  business  assets.  By  combining  both  real  and  personal  property 
renditions,  only  51  per  cent  of  all  property  was  rendered  for  taxation. 

Naturally,  the  assessor's  valuations  do  not  always  agree  with  those  of  the 
property  owner.  Occasionally  these  values  are  lowered,  but  more  often  they 
are  raised.  The  property  owner  always  has  recourse  to  the  board  of  equali2a- 
tion  as  explained  above,  but  if  he  does  not  appear  before  the  board,  or  if 
the  board  upholds  the  assessor's  estimated  value,  a  difference  between  the 
rendition  values  and  final  assessed  values  results.  The  table  below  gives  the 
analysis  of  these  differences  and  shows  the  relationship  between  assessed 
and  rendered  values. 

Studying  the  table  below,  one  sees  that  the  rendered  values  of  real  property 
are  increased  considerably  more  than  in  the  case  of  personal  property, 
although  a  much  greater  proportion  of  personal  propert)'  was  rendered. 
Real  property  rendered  values  were  raised  more  often  than  personal 
property  rendered  values.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  raising  of  real  property 
rendered  values  amounted  to  11.5  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  values  of 
the  real  property  rendered  as  compared  with  3.4  per  cent  for  personal 
property  rendered.  Only  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  personal  property 
renditions  was  reduced  below  rendered  values  while  18.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  real  property  renditions  was  decreased.  For  real  property 
rendered  values  37  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  real  property  renditions 
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was  accepted  as  taxable  value  while  in  the  case  of  personal  property  it  was 
80  per  cent. 

From  these  findings  it  is  apparent  that  the  present  laws  concerning  the 
rendition  of  property  for  taxation  are  often  ineffective.  The  real  property 
owners,  composed  mostly  of  the  large  owners,  render  their  property  perhaps 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  lower  the  assessed  values.  Since  the  tax 
department  has  definite  methods  for  the  valuation  of  real  property,  only  45 
per  cent  of  these  rendered  values  were  accepted  as  assessed  values.  Concerning 
personal  property  renditions  the  collected  data  seem  to  show  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  rendered  values  were  accepted  as  assessed  values,  which  bears  out 
the  conclusion  that  the  assessor  is  dependent  upon  the  personal  property 
owner  for  assessed  values.  If  it  were  not  for  the  practice  of  taking  personal 
property  renditions  by  visiting  the  business  firms,  considerably  less  personal 
property  would  be  rendered.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  items  of  household 
furnishings  and  automobiles  of  which  only  small  proportions  were  rendered. 
Either  the  laws  concerning  the  rendition  of  all  taxable  property  should  be 
made  eflfective  enough  to  force  the  property  owner  to  come  to  the  assessor's 
ofiice  to  render  his  property,  or  the  tax  assessor  should  be  provided  with  an 
adequate  number  of  deputy  assessors  to  go  out  in  the  field  each  year  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  renditions.  The  mutual  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  both  the  property  owners  and  the  assessor  by  rendition  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  public  in  order  that  more  property  owners  would  act  without  being 
compelled  by  law  to  render  their  property.  The  present  status  indicates  that 
82  per  cent  of  all  real  estate  owners,  43  per  cent  of  the  owners  of  personal 
property  other  than  automobiles  who  are  now  assessed,  and  approximately 
90  per  cent  of  the  owners  of  automobiles  are  breaking  the  law  each  year 
because  of  failure  to  render  their  taxes.'  These  findings  perhaps  show  that 
the  laws  of  rendition  should  not  compel  the  owner  to  render  his  possessions 
but  instead  bring  about  voluntary  renditions.  Should  this  come  about,  the 
assessing  officer  would  have  to  adopt  more  effective  methods  of  educating  the 
property  owners  as  to  the  merits  of  rendering  their  properties  for  taxation. 
This  modification  of  the  rendition  laws  would  not  discourage  the  rendition 
of  property,  and  it  would  prevent  the  now  negligent  property  owners  from 
being  classed  as  persons  who,  through  disregard  of  the  law,  may  be  considered 
"law  breakers." 

The  city  of  Fort  Worth  as  a  home  rule  city  has  been  given  the  power  to 
levy,  assess,  and  collect  such  taxes  as  may  be  authorized  by  State  Statute  or 
its  charter.®  The  home  rule  statute  further  enumerates  that  the  city  is  "to 
provide  for  the  mode  and  method  of  assessing  taxes,  both  real  and  personal, 
against  any  person  and  corporations,  including  the  right  to  assess  the  franchise 
of  any  public  corporation  using  and  occupying  public  streets  or  grounds  of 
the  city  separately  from  the  tangible  property  of  such  corporation.**^®  The 
city  council  is  authorized  by  statute  to  regulate  the  manner  of  making  out 


^Percentages  are  determined  from  the  figures  contained  in  Table  II. 
^Vemon*8  Texas  Statutes  (1936),  art  1165. 
io/6td.,  art.  1175. 
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Tevii^  rifi^c  .^  ^-  ^    5"^^^^^^^^^  5>tatutes  provide  the  taxing  authority  for 

ISlT^STlnl     \''f  "^"^^^^^'^^  ^^  °*"  State  LtuteSpose 
£  vSatSt  T  2  /"'*''^*'°'?*  °"  '^'1  -^lo^«n  taxation  which  must  not 

owned  by  nahzral  persons  or  corporations,  other  than  minicipal  sS  Zt^^A 

market  value  °'      '^  ^^^         *''''  P"'P*''''  "*  "^'^  *^n  '**  f^''^  cash 

cou^draTd^S^h  ?^  *^^*"  '^""•^^  •"  .eneJir^^S^^S  t' 
oomial  and  of  Ae  tax  assessor  and  collector  in  the  asse^ment  prcJesr" 

and  mixed   property  within   f-hp  n'Hr  Ufv,;*..       u-  u    •  '  personal, 

taxation    Koclj  it.  ^  •       ^^^  ""^^^5'  ^^ich  IS  not  exempted  from 

:X ;  rS;:-. -11,  --^  - -- -  as^^ts  .^^^^ 

roll'^e  se?  ou?"  T*?  °""f.''  T''  ^'^  """^  ^"^  pror^JsZtTZ 
ZIaI(;    A    \  ^    *^""''    ^^*'  property"  and  "personal  property"  are 

^lflfduTifs°o*"thfr^d'"?'"  r"'"'"^  '^'^  exempUand  A 
F^LT  "^  °^  equalisation  are  all  found  in  charter 
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detailed  and  terSi  «!f  ?•       •/?    •        '  Preparation  requires  considerable 

"/6wf.,  art.  1042. 

'^mZ!t^%^{^^^^^^^^^         ^f  ^--*  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  1. 

^^Charter  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth,  Ch.  XXV. 
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individual  administrative  needs  appeared.  Apparently  these  self-formulated 
administrative  rules  and  regulations  by  the  department  of  assessment  and 
taxation  are  sufficient  because  the  city  council  has  neither  approved  these 
policies  by  council  action  since  1932  nor  has  it  deemed  it  expedient  to 
prescribe  by  ordinance  any  rules  or  regulations  necessary  for  the  assessment 
of  taxes  ;^^  however,  the  approval  of  the  tax  roll  each  year  by  the  council  may 
constitute  an  indirect  approval  of  the  administrative  policies.  These  specialized 
techniques  used  in  assessing  real  and  personal  property  will  now  be  described 
and  discussed. 

The  administrative  procedure  used  in  the  assessment  of  real  property 
generally  follows  the  recognized  scientific  techniques.  This  procedure  consists 
of  two  distinct  operations:  the  appraisal  of  the  land,  and  the  appraisal  of 
the  improvements  found  upon  the  land.  Since  land  is  to  a  great  extent 
indestructible  and  immovable,  the  legal  description  of  the  land  is  used  as  the 
basic  reference  for  real  property  appraisals.  Although  buildings  require  a 
different  method  of  appraisal,  they  are  always  identified  according  to  the 
land  upon  which  they  are  located.  Because  of  this  basic  use  of  land  in 
the  methods  of  real  property  appraisals,  first  consideration  must  be  given 
the  methods  of  assessing  land  for  taxation. 

The  appraisal  of  land  requires  constant  vigilance  and  the  use  of  indis- 
pensable records.  Since  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  assess  every  parcel 
of  real  estate  in  the  city  not  exempt  from  taxation,  the  tax  department 
maintains  a  plat  book  which  consists  of  sectional  maps  showing  the  dimensions 
and  the  location  of  every  separate  piece  of  ground  within  city  boundaries. 
These  maps  show  the  name  of  the  additions,  and  the  block  and  lot  numbers, 
thereby  establishing  a  legal  reference  to  every  piece  of  ground. 

A  reference  list  of  all  land  parcels  has  been  prepared  from  this  plat  book, 
and  through  the  use  of  deed  records  the  owner  of  each  plat  is  also  shown. 
An  eflFort  is  made  to  keep  the  names  of  the  property  owners  and  land 
descriptions  currently  correct  by  noting  changes  in  ownerships,  by  showing 
any  division  of  old  properties,  and  by  adding  maps  and  references  of  newly 
annexed  properties.  These  changes  are  made  from  a  list  of  real  property 
transfers  taken  from  the  deed  records  by  a  commercial  organization.  With 
the  auxiliary  aids  of  a  plat  book  and  reference  records  the  assessor  attempts 
to  account  for  every  piece  of  real  property  in  the  city.  The  responsibility 
of  keeping  this  information  up-to-date  has  been  assigned  to  personnel  having 
other  delegated  responsibilities.  Divided  responsibilities  and  lack  of  time 
have  resulted  in  errors  or  failure  to  record  all  of  the  changes  of  ownership 
and  the  changes  in  land  dimensions  that  have  occurred;  therefore,  the 
reference  information  is  not  entirely  complete.  The  existence  of  this  condition 
is  verified  by  the  fact  that  on  the  1938  tax  roll  1,540  pieces  of  real  property 
carrying  an  assessed  valuation  of  $322,160  were  placed  on  the  unknown 
roll.    At  present  steps  are  being  taken  to  correct  this  condition. 

"/bid.,  Ch.  XXV,  Sec.  4. 
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The  appraisal  of  land  is  made  after  considering  many  influencing  factors. 
Ihe  primary  basis  used  in  land  appraisals  is  a  study  of  the  sale  values  of 
land  withm  the  neighborhood.  These  sales  usually  will  show  the  prevailing 
values  within  the  area,  which  are  converted  into  terms  of  value  per  from 
foot.    A  hypothetical  application  of  this  method  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2 
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It  was  found  that  the  prevailing  price  of  vacant  lots  on  Avenue  1  was 
$500  for  a  standard  50'  X  100'  lot.  On  Avenue  2,  one  street  north,  the 
prevailing  price  was  $600  for  a  standard  50'  X  100'  lot.  There  are  many 
factors  that  influence  land  values.  For  instance,  value  increases  when  land 
is  located  on  paved  streets,  when  sidewalks  and  utility  facilities  are  readily 
available.  These  tangible  factors  are  often  influenced  by  others  which  are 
somewhat  intangible  in  character.  The  location  of  the  property  is  one  of 
these  intangible  factors;  its  proximity  to  the  downtown  district,  nearness 
to  the  neighborhood  retail  districts,  to  the  schools,  or  to  the  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  all  influence  values.  The  physical  appearance  and  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  property  to  conform  with  the  use  of  the  surrounding  properties 
are  considered  in  field  investigations.  These  intangible  items  have  no 
absolute  measure  of  value,  but  they  carry  weight  in  so  far  as  the  personal 
judgment  of  the  individual  appraiser  may  see  fit  to  use  them. 

After  the  assessor  has  considered  the  above  criteria  and  has  determined 
what  he  estimates  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  within  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  appraisals  are  then  converted  into  terms  of  the  front  foot  price 
units  for  each  street.  The  front  foot  price  units  are  determined  by  dividing 
the  estimated  values  for  the  standard  one-hundred-foot-depth  lots  by  the 
number  of  feet  that  are  adjacent  to  the  street.  For  example,  the  prevailing 
market  values  as  determined  for  Avenue  1  and  Avenue  2,  explained  above 
and  illustrated  in  Figure  2,  were  found  to  include  all  the  factors  that 
influence  values.  The  estimated  value  of  a  standard  50'  X  100'  lot  on 
Avenue  1  was  $500;  the  value  per  front  foot  would  be  ($500  divided 
by  50)  $10  per  front  foot.  These  front  foot  price  units  are  recorded  on  a 
separate  set  of  loose  plat  maps  which  are  used  by  the  tax  department  for 
land  valuation  purposes  only.  Figure  2  illustrates  the  methods  used  in 
placing  the  front  foot  value  figures  on  the  various  streets  as  explained  above. 

The  front  foot  values  are  used  as  the  basis  of  determining  the  estimated 
market  value  of  land.  The  dimension  facing  the  street  is  the  number  of 
front  feet  contained  in  the  lot.  The  portion  of  land  nearest  the  street  is 
always  considered  to  be  the  most  valuable  per  depth  foot.  In  order  to 
uniformly  consider  these  variable  depth  values,  a  depth  table  of  index  factors 
is  being  used  in  conjunction  with  the  front  foot  unit.  Table  IV  which 
appears  below  is  used  by  the  Fort  Worth  tax  department. 

The  application  of  these  factors  can  best  be  illustrated  by  examples  of 
lots  shown  in  Figure  2  as  given  above.  The  estimated  value  of  Lot  10  in 
Block  A  can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  front  feet  by  the  front 
foot  value  on  Avenue  1  times  the  depth  factor  index  taken  from  the  depth 
table.  The  one  hundred  foot  depth  factor  for  this  lot  would  be  1.00,  thereby 
making  the  equation  50  X  $10  X  1.00  or  an  estimated  value  of  $500  for 
the  lot.  In  determining  the  value  of  Lot  5  in  Block  C  the  same  procedure 
is  followed  with  the  use  of  the  125  foot  depth  factor  index  (65  X  $10 
X  1.0906  =  $708.63  estimated  value).  The  corner  lots  are  judged  to  be 
more  valuable  than  those  on  the  inside.     A  fixed  addition  factor  of  10  per 
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Table  IV 

THE   CITY  OF   FORT   WORTH   TAX  DEPARTMENT'S 

DEPTH  TABLE 


Depth 
1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
SO 
81 


84 
85 

m 

87 

38 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


Percentage 

Factor 

Per  Cent 

3.10 
5.80 
8.35 
10.75 
13.05 
15.27 
17.41 
19.48 
21.49 
23.45 
25.36 
27.22 
29.03 
30.79 
32.50 
34.17 
35.80 
37.39 
38.94 
40.45 
41.92 
43.35 
44.75 
46.12 
47.46 
48.77 
50.05 
51.90 
52.52 
53.71 
54.87 
56.01 
57.12 
58.20 
59.25 
60.28 
61.28 
62.26 
63.22 
64.16 
65.08 
65.98 
66.86 
67.72 
68.56 
69.38 
70.19 
70.98 
71.75 
72.50 


Depth 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Percentasre 

Factor 

Per  Cent 

73.23 
73.95 
74.66 
75.36 
76.05 
76.74 
77.42 
78.09 
78.75 
79.40 
80.04 
80.67 
81.29 
81.90 
82.51 
83.11 
83.70 
84.28 
84.86 
85.43 
85.99 
86.55 
87.11 
87.66 
88.21 
88.75 
89.28 
89.81 
90.33 
90.85 
91.36 
91.86 
92.36 
92.85 
93.34 
93.82 
94.29 
94.76 
95.22 
95.67 
96.12 
96.56 
97.00 
97.44 
97.88 
98.31 
98.74 
99.16 
99.58 
100.00 


Depth 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
188 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


Percentasre 

Factor 

Percent 

100.42 

100.83 

101.24 

101.65 

102.05 

102.45 

102.84 

103.23 

103.62 

104.00 

104.37 

104.74 

105.10 

105.46 

105.81 

106.16 

106.50 

106.84 

107.17 

107.50 

107.82 

108.14 

108.45 

108.76 

109.06 

109.36 

109.65 

109.94 

110.22 

110.50 

110.77 

111.04 

111.30 

111.56 

111.81 

112.06 

112.30 

112.54 

112.77 

113.00 

113.22 

113.43 

113.63 

113.83 

114.03 

114.23 

114.43 

114.62 

114.81 

115.00 


Depth 
151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

185 

190 

195 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

560 

600 


Percentage 

Factor 

Per  Cent 

115.19 

115.38 

115.56 

115.74 

115.92 

116.10 

116.28 

116.46 

116.63 

116.80 

116.97 

117.14 

117.30 

117.46 

117.62 

117.78 

117.94 

118.10 

118.25 

118.40 

118.55 

118.70 

118.84 

118.98 

119.12 

119.26 

119.40 

119.54 

119.67 

119.80 

120.42 

121.00 

121.52 

122.00 

122.92 

123.77 

124.56 

125.30 

126.00 

126.67 

127.82 

127.95 

128.56 

129.15 

131.83 

134.23 

136.38 

138.28 

139.93 

141.33 


X  1  10- «5S^«.     .•     f?     ,'  *^  ^'I"^*'^"  ^°"ld  "^  50  X  $10  X  1.0906 

?ons  "rtJe  2  Tf^  "'"t  7*'''*  ^"""P'^''  "^  *^  simplest  applka 
inT.    I  ,       ''*'"^*'°"  methods.     The  irregular  shaped  lots  and  the 

lots  on  low  value  streets  near  the  intersections  of  high  vabe  sUeets^e  all 
more  ifficult  to  calculate;  however,  various  methods\ave  beT  elb":hed 
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CITY  OF  FORT  WORTH 
VALUATION  AND  OWNERSHIP  RECORD 

LOT 

3 

I 

BLOCK     9 

OWNERSHIP  RECORD 

DATE 

VOL. 

PAGE 

KINO  OF  INST. 

CONSIDERATION 

ADDITION 

DOE,    JOHN     JJT  m 

^    /m  1  a  f^ 

2U 

185 

W/D 

3300. 

OR 

SUBDIVISION  PARKER  GAHD3N  ADD. 

24-05   Shanno**    "n-i*-?  w^ 

X/l/As 

; 

City 

i'AA      J^X  X  V  ^ 

STREET  AND 

NUMBER.  -2405  Shannon  Dr. 

ABSTRACT  NO                                                                      MAP  NO. 

±^'^{J                                                                 JLO» 

,                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                       lai 

t 

ZONING 



ZONE 

^CLAS 

i 

:  NO.                                                                              MAP^ND. 

13                                                46 

-SIFICATION 

iiing±e  ramiJLy  uiu.^ 

EXCEPTIONS 

LAND  IMPROVEMENTS 

STREET  IMPROVEMENTS 

MORTGAGE  OR  LIENHOLDER  RECORD 

y 

SIDEWALKS 

CONCRETE  PAVEMENT 

• 

CONCRETE  DRIVEWAY 

ASPHALT  PAVEMENT 

GRAVEL  DRIVEWAY 

J 

ASPHALT  TOPPED 

• 

WATER 

BRICK  PAVEMENT 
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to  be  used  in  determining  the  value  of  irregular  shaped  lots  and  land  with 
unusual  characteristics.  The  value  of  all  the  parcels  of  land  in  the  city  of 
Fort  Worth  is  determined  by  using  the  above  formulae,  land  value  plat 
maps,  the  depth  table,  and  information  concerning  other  land  variations. 
The  valuation  procedure  described  has  been  used  in  determining  the 
front  foot  values  for  all  property.  The  main  objection  to  the  administration 
of  these  methods  is  that  the  Fort  Worth  tax  department  does  not  have 
sufficient  personnel  to  keep  its  land  appraisal  values  in  line  with  changing 
market  conditions. 

The  estimated  values  of  each  parcel  of  land  are  calculated  and  recorded 
o^  a  unit  record  card  (Figure  3 A  and  3B). 

This  unit  record  card  is  the  assessor's  work  sheet  upon  which  he  records 
all  the  descriptive  information  of  both  the  land  and  the  improvements  and 
all  other  information  which  may  influence  the  property  values. 

The  first  technique  in  the  appraisal  of  the  buildings  and  structures  is  the 
determination  of  their  location.  The  past  records  in  the  tax  office  show  all 
buildings  previously  assessed,  but  the  records  of  new  buildings  or  the  removal 
of  the  old  ones  must  be  established  at  all  times  in  order  that  the  tax  records 
be  complete.  This  information  regarding  new  structures  and  the  removal 
of  old  ones  is  obtained  largely  from  the  record  of  building  permits. 
According  to  law,  before  a  building  can  be  constructed,  rebuilt,  or  removed, 
a  permit  for  such  work  must  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  building 
inspector.  These  permits  record  the  location  of  the  building,  the  type  of 
building,  and  the  estimated  construction  cost.  In  addition  to  this  source  of 
information  the  deputy  assessors  observe  new  buildings  while  in  the  field 
and  check  the  unit  cards  to  determine  if  the  new  structures  are  recorded. 
Sometimes  the  property  owner  will  notify  the  tax  department  of  the  structural 
improvement  at  the  time  he  renders  his  property.  This  provides  a  multiple 
checking  system  for  the  location  of  new  or  altered  buildings.  The  appraisal 
of  these  improvements  requires  technical  knowledge  with  reference  to  con- 
struction costs,  since  it  is  quite  possible  to  construct  buildings  that  are  similar 
in  appearance,  but  which,  because  of  the  different  methods  of  construction, 
are  considerably  varied  in  cost.  The  appraisal  of  buildings  necessitates  the 
acquisition  of  all  information  about  the  size,  structural  features,  age,  condition, 
use,  and  type  of  the  structure.  In  order  that  the  assessor  may  conveniently 
tabulate  this  information  for  the  appraisal,  the  unit  card  is  again  used  as 
his  work  sheet.  This  unit  card  is  divided  conveniently  for  the  purpose  of 
tabulating  the  appraisal  information.^® 

There  are  rather  definite  procedures  to  be  followed  in  collecting  the 
appraisal  information.  The  deputy  assessor  first  makes  a  field  inspection  of 
the  property  by  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  occupant  of  the  building. 
The  size  of  the  building  is  obtained  by  measuring  each  wall  and  each  offset 

"The  unit  card  shown  in  Figure  3A  and  3B  is  a  part  of  the  new  tax  record  system 
which  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  installed  by  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  with  the 
assistance  of  W.P.A.  Official  Project  No.  66-1-66-95.  The  unit  card  used  in  1938 
contained  only  a  part  of  the  information  shown  here. 
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of  the  structure.  The  type  of  foundation,  the  wall  construction,  the  type 
and  construction  of  the  roof,  the  exterior  and  interior  trim,  the  kind  of  flooring, 
the  various  service  features,  and  the  excellence  of  construction  are  the 
structural  features  which  are  observed  and  noted  on  the  unit  card.  This 
thorough  inspection  of  the  building  gives  the  assessor  a  basis  for  determining 
the  reproduction  cost 

The  method  by  which  this  building  construction  information  can  be 
transformed  into  terms  of  value  consists  of  applying  a  per  square  foot  unit 
cost  to  the  number  of  square  feet  found  in  the  building.  The  number  of 
square  feet  is  easily  calculated  from  the  building  measurements.  The  unit 
cost  value  is  taken  from  the  Building  Manual  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  tax  department  with  the  collaboration  of  several  of  the  local  authorities 
in  the  building  business."  An  application  of  the  method  should  give  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  principles  involved.  For  an  example,  the 
information  found  on  the  unit  card  illustrated  in  Figure  3B  reveals  that  the 
building  is  a  six-room  residence  containing  1,474  square  feet.  The  specifica- 
tion applying  to  the  type  of  residence  in  the  Building  Manual  is  estimated  to 
cost  $2.10  per  square  foot." 

The  application  of  this  rate  to  the  1,484  square  feet  found  in  the  building 
makes  the  estimated  reproduction  cost  equal  $3,116.  The  building  is  in  good 
condition,  and  the  appraiser  upon  his  own  personal  judgment  estimates 
the  residence  to  be  92  per  cent  condition.  Applying  the  depreciation  rate 
of  92  per  cent  to  the  total  reproduction  cost,  the  present  value  is  estimated 
to  be  $2,867.  The  cost  of  additional  buildings,  a  two-car  garage  in  the  case 
of  the  property  used  in  this  example,  is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cost  of  the  residence. 

In  some  cases  it  is  found  necessary  to  make  additions  to  or  deductions  from 
the  estimated  physical  value  in  order  that  the  unit  costs  will  be  adjusted  to 
provide  for  the  unusual  features  not  included  in  the  buildings  specifications. 
No  table  designating  the  values  of  these  various  adjustment  figures  has  been 
provided;  instead  the  assessor  uses  his  own  personal  judgment  in  determining 
the  values  of  the  additions  or  deductions. 

The  appraisal  process  described  above  is  the  method  by  which  the  assessor 
attempts  to  obtain  equity  in  the  tax  assessments  levied  on  real  property. 

"The  manual  was  constructed  by  taking  the  averages  of  the  actual  costs  of  several 
buildings  of  the  same  specifications,  and  by  making  certain  allowances  for  variadons 
The  manual  contains  the  following  types  of  buildings  with  thrnuXr  of  iSual 
specifications  and  unit  costs  for  each:  "luiviauai 


Building  Tjrpe 

Frame  residence  

Brick  residence  

Duplex  and  apartments. 
Stores  


Public  garages  _. 
Filling  stations  _ 

Out  buildings 

Miscellaneous 


i»S€e  Figure  4. 


Number  of 
Specifications 

21 

25 

9 

9 

2 

4 

4 
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Although  there  is  no  charter  provision,  nor  any  record  of  direct  council 
authorization,  the  assessed  values  are  based  upon  66'%  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  market  values  of  the  property.  This  ratio  of  assessed  value  to 
estimated  market  value  is  set  by  administrative  decision,  and  it  is  based  upon 
the  amount  of  revenue  needed  from  tax  sources.  Previous  to  the  year  1936 
the  assessment  ratio  was  set  at  55  per  cent,  but  in  1936  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  raise  the  assessment  ratio  to  66^^  per  cent  in  order  that  adequate 
funds  from  tax  sources  be  obtained. 

The^  assessed  value  of  the  property  used  in  the  appraisal  example  above 
would  be  66%  per  cent  of  $3,752,  or  $2,500.    The  owner  who  pays  $3,300 


CITY  OF  FORT  WORTH 


Building  Manual 


January  1,  1937 


'-'•^^^f^f^^i ,  ;^;J^'':-  ''^'^^im^tl 


Good  Modem  Frame 
Specifications 

Number  of  Rooms  and  Bath — 6  Rooms,  Tile  Bath 
Basement — None    

Foundation — Concrete 

Outside  Walls — Siding  on  Joists 

Flooring — Hardwood — No  Sub  Floors 

Roofing — Shingle   

Exterior  Trim— Wood  

Interior  Trim — Paper  on  Wood 

Heating — Fireplace  and  Gas 

Lighting — Good 

Built-ins — Average 

1586  Sq.  Ft.  Base  Unit    $2.00 

FI0URB4 


Area 

Price  Per 

Sq.Pt. 

B  Bath 700 

800 

$2.60 
2.50 

900 

2.40 

1000 

2.30 

1200 

2.20 

-  .  -1400 

2.10 

1600 

2.00 

1800 

1.90 

_2000 

1.80 
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for  his  property  and  thinks  that  the  $2,500  value  is  too  high  is  given  the 
privilege  of  contacting  the  assessor  or  the  board  of  equalization.  The 
tax  officials  may  point  out  that  an  effort  is  made  to  equalize  assessed  values 
among  all  properties,  and  that  all  improvements  of  the  same  size  and 
construction  features  are  assessed  in  the  same  proportion.  If  the  owner 
contends  further  that  his  property  is  assessed  too  high  in  terms  of  the  price 
he  paid  for  the  property,  he  is  reminded  that  in  terms  of  market  price  the 
law  only  requires  that  assessed  values  be  based  upon  fair  cash  value  of  the 
property,  and  that  $2,500  is  far  below  the  market  value  of  the  property. 
Since  the  66%  per  cent  ratio  is  purely  an  administrative  practice,  the  property 
owner  is  not  in  a  position  to  present  further  argument  since  he  knows  that 
his  property  is  worth  more  than  the  value  assessed.  Further  discussion  of 
policies  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  appraisal  techniques  used  in  the  assessment 
of  real  property  will  be  continued  in  die  following  chapter. 

The  assessing  of  personal  property  also  requires  the  use  of  specialized 
techniques.  The  physical  character  of  personal  properties  in  their  many 
varied  forms  and  the  many  intangible  measures  of  their  values  prohibit  the 
use  of  an  exhaustive  scientific  method  of  appraisal.  In  place  of  one  method, 
many  means  need  to  be  employed.  The  expense  of  employing  exhaustive 
methods  for  each  kind  of  personal  property  is  very  great;  therefore,  the 
tax  assessor  resorts  to  the  use  of  the  owner's  rendered  values  of  personal 
property  whenever  he  can,  or  the  use  of  such  practical  methods  as  can  be 
employed  under  the  circumstances  when  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  values 
because  no  rendition  is  made. 

The  largest  portion  of  personal  property  taxes  is  derived  from  business 
personalty.  The  deputy  assessor  prepares  personal  property  lists  each  year 
in  order  that  he  may  conveniently  and  accurately  check  the  submission  of 
all  business  renditions  and  that  he  may  assess  those  which  are  not  rendered. 
The  most  practical  method  of  assessing  business  personalty  has  been  found 
to  be  the  interviewing  of  proprietors  by  a  deputy  assessor.  During  the 
interview  the  deputy  assessor  may  be  permitted  to  examine  the  company's 
records,  and  he  will  observe  the  character  and  condition  of  the  inventory. 
Generally  the  proprietor  will  make  his  rendition  while  the  deputy  is  on  the 
premises,  and  in  many  instances  the  rendered  values  will  be  discussed  and 
mutually  agreed  upon.  If  the  owner  refuses  to  render  his  property  or  to 
present  his  business  records  for  the  inspection  of  the  tax  official,  the  deputy 
assessor  estimates  the  value  of  the  business  assets  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  from  this  estimate  assesses  the  business  assets.  The  renditions 
and  assessed  values  are  usually  compared  with  the  last  year's  assessment 
figures  appearing  on  the  personal  property  list.  After  the  estimated  values 
of  business  personalty  have  been  determined,  66%  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
value  is  used  as  the  assessed  value. 

The  city  charter  provides  that  all  assessments  shall  be  based  upon  the 
full  cash  value  of  the  property.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  price  for 
which  the  entire  assets  could  be  disposed  of  in  one  transaction  for  cash. 
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Business  assets,  such  as  merchants'  stocks  and  fixtures,  rarely  if  ever  sell  in 
their  entirety  except  under  conditions  of  forced  or  involuntary  sale.  Unless 
such  conditions  exist,  the  owner  of  merchandise  would  be  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  his  stock  at  a  loss,  especially  if  his  business  were  profitable  to  him. 
In  order  for  the  assessor  to  properly  determine  single  sales  value  of  inventories 
of  merchandise,  he  uses  various  proportions  of  the  owners'  book  values, 
employing  varying  percentages  according  to  the  type  of  business  being 
valued." 

It  may  be  that  the  managements  of  business  establishments  will  show 
their  inventory  in  the  financial  statement  at  a  depreciated  figure  in  order 
that  the  profit  and  loss  statement  will  show  a  conservative  profit  instead 
of  one  padded  with  values  of  obsolete  merchandise.  The  depreciation  of 
obsolete  inventory  will  show  a  lower  profit  which  means  less  income  tax 
payments,  and  it  will  also  show  a  lower  inventory  asset  which  means  less 
ad  valorem  tax.  In  other  words,  the  inventory  values  are  generally  representa- 
tive of  the  actual  value  or  lower  than  actual  value  even  before  the  theoretical 
discount  shown  above  is  allowed.  Another  factor  to  consider  is  that  inventory 
is  usually  at  its  lowest  level  after  the  busy  holiday  season;  therefore,  the 
inventory  as  of  January  1  will  be  lower  than  the  average  for  the  year.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  method  used  in  adjusting  the  inventory  values  tends 
to  favor  such  property  over  real  property  or  other  types  of  personal  property. 

The  business  assets  on  which  the  estimated  value  is  most  difficult  to 
determine  are  plant  machinery  and  equipment.  In  many  cases  the  machinery 
and  equipment  of  a  plant  is  designed  especially  to  meet  the  mechanical 
needs  of  the  individual  company.  In  other  words,  the  machinery  and  plant 
equipment  is  very  vital  to  its  owner  as  it  has  a  tangible  capitalized  worth  to 
him,  but,  because  of  the  equipment's  design  and  use,  it  would  be  of  little 
value  to  any  other  owner,  unless  the  new  owner  bought  the  entire  business. 
Under  these  conditions  the  interpretation  of  fair  cash  value  has  been  the 
salvage  value  of  this  specially  designed  machinery  and  equipment.  Salvage 
value  of  such  equipment  in  a  going  business  should  not  be  considered  fair 
cash  value  because  the  owners  of  these  machines  are  unwilling  to  sell  them 
for  a  salvage  price.  Again,  it  appears  that  the  methods  of  determining 
assessed  values  of  certain  types  of  personal  property  result  in  a  lower 
assessment  than  do  the  methods  employed  on  other  types  of  property. 
Unfortunately  the  only  method  by  which  the  true  value  of  plant  equipment 
could  be  determined  would  be  by  using  expert  plant  appraisal  engineers,  or 
simply  accepting  the  actual  depreciated  book  value. 

^*The  following  value  ratios  were  obtained  from  several  locally  recognized  expert 
appraisers  of  business  assets.  They  are  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  personal  property 
assessors. 

Per  Cent 

Department  Store  75 

Furniture   Store   60 

Grocery   Store   ; 75 

Hardware   Store  60 

Lumber    75 

Millinery  40 
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Another  type  of  business  asset  which  presents  special  opposition  to  assess- 
ment is  stocks  of  merchandise  located  in  public  warehouses.  Each  year  the 
warehouses  are  required  to  submit  to  the  tax  assessor  a  complete  list  of  the 
various  owners  who  have  goods  stored  on  the  date  of  January  1.  The 
assessing  official  mails  copies  of  the  personal  property  rendition  sheets  to 
the  home  office  of  each  firm  listed.  These  companies  complete  the  rendition 
sheets  and  return  them  to  the  assessor.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  an  actual 
check  of  the  commodities  stored  is  made  at  the  warehouse  to  ascertain  the 
correctness  of  the  renditions.  In  many  instances  the  companies  threaten  to 
move  their  goods  to  a  nearby  town  where  their  stored  merchandise  will 
be  exempted  from  taxation.  Such  tactics  place  considerable  pressure  on  the 
assessors  in  all  cities,  because  the  same  threat  is  made  in  every  city  accompanied 
by  the  contention  that  the  other  cities  exempt  goods  stored  in  warehouses. 
The  universal  disregard  by  all  Texas  cities  of  this  contention  would  defeat 
any  attempts  to  evade  the  payment  of  taxes  on  the  goods  stored  in  warehouses 
on  January  1. 

The  personal  property  rendition  sheet  as  shown  above  in  Figure  1  lists 
the  various  types  of  taxable  personal  property  and  designates  spaces  for  the 
values  of  each  type.  Many  business  renditions  and  assessments  ignore  these 
designations  of  property  type  values  and  only  insert  a  lump  sum  appraisal. 
When  renditions  are  returned  in  this  form,  it  may  be  an  indication  that  an 
attempt  to  evade  the  full  assessable  values  has  been  made  by  the  property 
owner.  The  assessor  may  place  blanket  values  on  business  personalties, 
contending  that  the  advantage  of  his  blanket  assessing  is  that  the  assessments 
in  such  cases  are  purely  arbitrary  and  that  they  are  based  upon  estimated 
values  only.  If  each  item  were  valued  separately,  the  assessments  would 
be  too  high  on  some  items  and  too  low  on  others.  Under  this  condition 
the  property  owner  might  show  the  board  of  equalization  that  these  assets 
are  too  high  and  they  would  have  to  be  lowered,  while  the  assets  valued  too 
low  would  remain  the  same.  The  blanket  assessment  is  used  to  eliminate 
this  possibility  by  balancing  the  overassessed  values  with  the  underassessed 
values,  and  the  property  owner  on  whose  property  the  arbitrary  assessment 
is  made  will  have  to  prove  the  worth  of  all  assets  instead  of  only  those 
individual  assets  which  might  be  assessed  too  high. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  item  assessed  value  method  has  ad- 
vantages. In  the  first  place,  if  the  assessor  has  placed  too  high  a  value  on 
individual  assets,  and  the  property  owner  appeals  to  the  board  of  equalization, 
the  board  may  demand  that  the  condition  of  all  his  assets  be  revealed  in 
order  that  the  overassessed  values  be  equitably  lowered,  and  underassessed 
values  may  be  equitably  raised.  The  individual  item  assessing  method 
identifies  to  some  extent  the  type  of  property  assessed;  therefore,  the  assessor 
has  a  more  secure  basis  on  which  to  meet  the  property  owner's  contention 
and  a  more  valid  basis  for  identifying  the  property  assessed  in  the  event 
tax  delinquency  should  force  seizure  of  property  for  taxes.  In  addition, 
the  individual  asset  valuation  provides  the  advantage  of  acting  as  a  check 
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list  for  the  assessor  when  making  the  assessment  by  preventing  his  missing 
any  asset  that  might  be  overlooked  in  the  blanket  assessment. 

The  assessment  of  intangible  assets  is  probably  the  least  eflPective  of  the 
personal  property  assessment  techniques.  The  intangible  assets  consist  of 
money,  accounts  and  notes  receivable,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  other  types  of 
securities.  Such  assets  can  be  placed  in  a  safe,  in  a  safety  deposit  box,  written 
off  as  sold,  or  hidden  in  numerous  other  ways  that  will  dispose  of  them  until 
the  assessing  period  has  passed.  The  deliberate  hiding  of  these  taxable 
assets  by  the  majority  of  their  possessors  marks  the  owners  of  such  assets 
as  the  most  flagrant  of  all  tax  evaders.  Further  discussion  of  the  evasion 
status  of  intangibles  will  appear  later  in  this  study. 

The  assessment  of  money  usually  depends  upon  the  amount  rendered 
by  the  property  owner.  The  practice  in  Fort  Worth  is  to  apply  a  (£^k 
per  cent  ratio  to  the  rendered  value  and  use  this  as  the  tax  value.  The 
assessments  of  accounts  receivable  are  determined  bv  subtracting  all  accounts 
payable  and  notes  payable  from  the  receivables,  and  assessing  the  remainder 
on  a  G(fik  per  cent  ratio.  Sometimes  a  discount  for  uncoil ectibles  will  also 
be  allowed.  The  practice  used  in  assessing  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities 
is  not  constant.  If  an  owner  of  securities  is  conscientious  enough  to  render 
his  list  of  stocks  and  bonds,  the  assessed  values  are  treated  very  liberally. 
In  the  first  place,  the  owner  contends  that  the  return  on  his  securities  is  so 
low  that  if  they  were  taxed  at  ^C^M  per  cent  of  their  market  value  the 
return  would  be  almost  negligible.  For  example:  a  thousand  dollar  bond 
paying  three  per  cent  interest  would  provide  an  income  of  $30  per  year. 
If  the  full  assessed  value  were  applied,  the  tax  rate  of  $2.85  would  apply 
to  $670  assessed  value,  and  the  tax  of  $19. 10  would  leave  onlv  a  return  of 
slightly  more  than  1  per  cent  on  the  investment.  In  such  situations  the 
assessor  is  arbitrarily  lenient  and  taxes  onlv  on  a  small  ratio  basis.  In 
support  of  his  action  the  assessor  realizes  that  to  tax  these  intangibles  the 
full  amount  would  be  decidedly  inequitable  as  lon^  as  the  vast  majority  of 
intangibles  owned  by  other  property  owners  are  never  assessed. 

The  intangible  assessments  also  include  the  assessments  of  bank  stock. 
The  assessor  subtracts  the  amount  of  real  estate  assessed  from  the  capita! 
stock  plus  the  surpluses  and  undivided  profits  of  the  bank's  capital  account, 
and  the  remainder  is  assessed  at  G^iV^  per  cent  of  the  value.  These  bank 
assessments  compose  approximately  one-half  of  all  the  intangibles  assessed. 

For  the  period  under  obser^^ation  it  was  found  that  the  business  personalty 
comprised  at  least  85  per  cent  of  all  personal  property  assessments.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  assessments  are  taken  from  supervised  renditions  which 
have  been  rendered  and  discussed  during  an  interview  of  the  deputy  tax 
assessor  with  the  property  owner.  The  only  forms  of  business  personalty 
not  included  in  the  above  classifications  would  be  those  properties  coming 
under  the  head  of  other  personal  property  (in  the  form  of  animals  and 
buildings  on  leased  land)  and  automobiles.  Although  the  assessed  values 
of  business  personalty  are  indicated  to  be  proportionately  lower  than  real 
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estate  values,  there  appear  to  be  equitable  assessments  for  all  owners  on 
each  type  of  business  asset. 

Table  I  showed  that  only  14.5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  automobiles 
is  rendered  while  the  remaining  85.5  per  cent  is  assessed  as  unrendered  by 
the  tax  assessor.     The  1938  tax  roll  had  30,340  automobiles  assessed,  of 
which  26,444  had  to  be  valued  and  the  ownership  determined  by  the  tax 
department.     The  only  available  source  from  which  the  tax  assessor  can 
obtain  information  regarding  automobile  ownership  and  automobile  descrip- 
tion is  from  the  duplicate  copies  of  the  automobile  license  receipts  on  file 
in  the  county  tax  assessor's  office.     The  city  assessor  secures  these  license 
receipts  from  the  county  and  records  the  names  of  the  automobile  owners 
whose  addresses  are  within  the  city  limits.    By  each  name  is  listed  the  make 
of  automobile,  the  body  type,  and  the  year  model.    This  list  of  automobile 
owners  is  checked  against  die  personal  property  assessment  sheets  to  determine 
if  the  automobile  has  been  previously  rendered  for  taxation  by  the  owner. 
If  the  automobile  has  not  been  rendered,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  car  for  assessment  purposes  and  to  assess  d^P'k 
per  cent  of  the  value  to  the  license  record  owner.    These  values  are  determined 
from  the  Red  Book  National  Used  Car  Market  Report.    This  report  contains 
the  current  prevailing  prices  of  various  makes,  models,  and  types  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  data  found  in  this  report  are  based  upon  the  information  obtained 
currently  from  dealers  and  from  used  car  appraisers  throughout  the  country. 
As  a  result  the  prices  are  recognized  as  the  standard  for  used  car  values 
throughout  the  nation.     Such  a  price  list  provides  the  assessor  with  a  basis 
for  assessing  automobiles  uniformly.     All  automobiles  of  the  same  make, 
model,   and  body  type  are  given  the  same  values  as   shown   in   the  used 
car  report.    These  reported  values  are  uniformly  assessed  on  a  ddVz  per  cent 
basis  which  is  the  recognized  tax  value  ratio.    The  prices,  however,  as  quoted 
in  the  used  car  manual  are  wholesale  prices  and  do  not  consider  the  factors 
of  freight  charges  or  additional  equipment.    The  result  is  that  the  assessed 
values  on  automobiles  are  very  conservative. 

There  are  several  discrepancies  in  this  system  of  automobile  assessing 
which  should  be  corrected.  The  only  source  of  information  available  to  the 
city  tax  assessor  is  a  copy  of  the  county  receipts,  and  these  do  not  always 
supply  him  with  accurate  information.  The  primary  objection  is  that  the 
automobile  licensing  date  is  April  1,  while  the  city  tax  assessment  is  placed 
upon  the  automobile  as  of  January  1.  During  the  period  of  time  between 
the  licensing  date  and  the  taxing  date  many  automobiles  are  sold  and 
traded.  In  cases  of  ownership  change  the  assessing  information  (ownership) 
taken  from  the  license  receipts  is  inaccurate  and  of  no  value  for  taxation 
purposes.  Another  difficulty  which  the  assessor  encounters  is  the  address 
information.  Many  people  living  outside  the  city  limits  give  their  addresses 
as  somewhere  within  the  city  limits.  Naturally  they  are  assessed,  although 
they  are  not  subject  to  paying  city  taxes.  Also,  many  tax  statements  on 
automobiles  are  returned  because  of  the  wrong  address,  caused  by  automobile 
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owners  moving  between  April  1  and  October  1,  the  time  that  tax  statements 
are  mailed.  The  descriptions  of  the  automobiles  are  often  found  incomplete 
on  the  license  receipt,  thereby  making  the  process  of  valuation  difficult  and 
inaccurate.  It  can  be  readily  assumed  that  if  the  administrative  functions  of 
assessing  automobiles  for  taxation  are  to  be  improved,  the  assessor  will 
have  to  be  given  better  facilities  from  which  he  can  obtain  his  assessment 
information.  If  the  license  receipts  are  to  remain  the  primary  source  of 
information  for  the  assessing  process,  the  licensing  date  should  be  moved 
from  April  1  to  January  1,  so  that  the  assessor  can  establish  correct  ownerships 
as  of  the  assessment  date.  A  more  conscientious  effort  will  also  have  to 
be  made  by  the  automobile  license  bureau  to  enter  on  the  license  receipts 
the  owner's  correct  address  and  a  complete  description  of  the  car. 

The  assessment  of  household  furnishings  is  not  exercised  to  a  very  large 
extent.  In  the  first  place  $250  values  in  household  furnishings  are  exempted 
from  taxation.  In  the  second  place  the  assessor  has  considerable  difficultv 
in  determining  the  value  of  household  furnishinc^s.  The  market  value  of 
secondhand  furniture  is  very  low:  yet  if  the  owner  is  unwilling  to  sell  at 
such  a  low  value,  then  the  prevailing  market  prices  should  not  be  considered 
the  fair  cash  value  of  furniture.  Manv  of  the  household  assessments  are 
taken  bv  deputy  assessors  who  sometimes  call  on  the  owners  of  fine  homes 
and  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  furnishings  but  cannot  obtain 
the  rendition  of  the  owner.  In  many  cases  the  assessment  is  taken  from  the 
V»onsehold  furniture  values  assessed  the  preceding  year.  Manv  authorities 
are  recommendtn^r  that  the  value  of  house  furnishinirs  be  exoressed  in  terms 
of  nronorttonate  value  of  the  improvement.  If  such  a  method  of  assessing 
household  furniture  could  be  used  successfully,  considerably  more  household 
furnishinrrs  would  appear  on  the  rolls. 

The  final  tvoe  of  personal  property  on  which  the  assessing  techniques  are 
to  be  considered  is  the  classification  of  "Other  Personal  Property"  which 
includes  animals,  buildings  on  leased  ground,  harness  and  wacons,  musical 
instruments,  jewelry,  and  other  types  of  individual  personalty  that  have  not 
been  included  above.  According;  to  Table  I,  over  95  per  cent  of  "other 
personalty"  assessed  is  rendered  for  taxation  by  the  owner. 

The  assessment  of  personal  property  involves  the  many  difficult  problems 
which  we  have  previously  treated.  There  is  one  important  problem  that 
has  not  yet  entered  into  this  discussion,  however,  and  that  is  the  disadvantages 
that  are  encountered  because  of  the  law  which  states  that  assessments  are 
to  be  taken  on  the  values  of  property  possessed  as  of  January  1.  Because 
most  personal  property  is  assessed  by  field  inspection,  many  assessments  must 
be  taken  as  late  as  the  month  of  May.  The  value  as  of  January  1  can  only 
be  estimated  by  the  deputy  assessor  when  the  assessment  is  made  months 
later.  Furthermore,  the  assessing  date  of  January  1  is  usually  the  time  of 
year  when  a  merchant's  stock  and  assets  are  low  because  of  the  recent  holiday 
season.    Generally,  the  inventories  as  of  January  1  will  not  be  representative 
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of  the  average  inventory  values  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Because  of 
these  facts,  the  date  of  January  1  as  the  rendition  date  may  be  considered 
as  being  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  business  personal  property  taxpayers. 
It  can  be  concluded  that  a  great  proportion  of  personal  property  is  escaping 
taxation,  thereby  increasing  the  tax  burden  on  real  estate.  The  reason  for 
this  escape  of  personal  property  from  taxation  does  not  rest  entirely  upon 
the  failures  of  the  assessors  but  more  often  upon  the  policies  and  methods 
by  which  the  assessor  must  act.  The  failure  of  the  taxpayer  to  comply  with 
the  law  is  legally  unjust,  and  the  failures  of  tax  assessors  are  accompanied 
by  inequities  in  taxation.  From  a  practical  viewpoint,  however,  often  those 
inadequacies  seem  to  be  more  or  less  justified  because  of  our  obsolete  tax 
laws. 


CHAPTER  II 
SALES  AND  ASSESSED  VALUES 

The  city  charter,  as  was  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  provides  that  all 
Fort  Worth's  property  be  assessed  according  to  its  fair  cash  value,  and  the 
state  law  specifies  that  all  property  be  assessed  equitably  and  not  to  exceed 
its  market  value.  While  the  legal  authorities  do  not  describe  definitely  the 
methods  by  which  the  assessor  may  determine  the  equitable  fair  cash  values 
of  all  properties,  the  Fort  Worth  assessor  attempts  conscientiously  to  comply 
with  the  tax  laws.  The  established  practice  for  assessing  land  in  Fort  Worth 
uses  sales,  in  so  far  as  practical,  in  establishing  basic  unit  values  which  are 
then  adjusted  in  accordance  with  standard  rules  of  variation  from  the 
standard  lot.  In  determining  the  valuation  of  improvements,  the  principle 
of  reconstruction  cost,  less  depreciation  and  obsolescence,  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed. This  method  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  better  present-day  assessing 
practices. 

The  impracticability  of  applying  the  fair  cash  value  can  be  readily  seen 
when  the  difficulties  of  this  valuation  method  have  been  fully  weighed. 
In  defining  the  term  "fair  cash  value,"  the  Texas  courts  have  ruled  that  it  is 
synonymous  with  fair  market  value  or  sales  value.  These  terms  have  also 
been  defined  by  the  courts  as  meaning  "the  amount  of  money  that  a  person 
desiring  to  sell,  but  not  bound  to  do  so,  could,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
procure  for  such  property  from  a  person  who  desires  and  is  able  to  buy, 
but  is  not  bound  to  purchase  the  property.  It  is  the  amount  that  could 
be  obtained  at  a  private  sale,  and  not  at  a  forced  or  auction  sale.'*^ 

To  apply  the  principle  of  fair  sales  value  is  sometimes  diflSicult.  Very 
often  a  piece  of  property  is  sold  one  day  to  a  speculative  investor  who  resells 
the  property  the  next  day  for  a  25  to  50  per  cent  profit.  Which  of  the  two 
values  is  to  be  considered  as  the  fair  cash  value?  Very  often  a  trade  of 
properties  is  executed  and  in  the  consideration  of  the  real  estate  sale  the 
actual  values  of  the  properties  participating  are  usually  not  available.  A 
willing  buyer  may  be  a  person  who  is  easy  to  sell  ani  therefore,  will  purchase 
property  at  a  much  higher  price  than  another  willing  buyer  who  drives  a 
hard  bargain.  A  willing  seller  may  be  one  who  seeks  his  returns  through  a 
great  volume  of  turnover  with  small  profits  for  each  sale,  or  he  may  be  a 
seller  able  to  wait  until  he  can  find  a  buyer  willing  to  pay  the  price  diat  he 
places  upon  the  property.  Many  properties  are  sold  on  an  installment  basis, 
and  the  actual  value  of  these  properties  is  concealed  because  additional 
charges  are  included  to  cover  the  credit  risk  involved.  Available  cash  is  an 
influential  factor  that  effects  a  reduction  in  price  in  the  exchange  of  properties. 
Again,  in  a  real  estate  market  a  parcel  of  property  may  change  ownerships 
several  times  within  a  short  period  and  each  time  a  diflFerent  consideration 
will  be  received  for  the  property.     Another  diflSculty  in  applying  the  term 

iWest  Texas  Hotel  Company  v.  City  of  El  Pa«o,  83  S.W.(2d)  772  (May  23,  1935). 
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fair  cash  value  as  the  assessed  value  of  property  is  in  the  case  of  those 
properties  for  which  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  active  market.  Included  in 
this  group  are  business  properties,  residences  and  vacant  land  which  the 
owner  does  not  care  to  sell  because  of  the  return  on  his  investment,  personal 
intrinsic  values,  sentimental  reasons,  and  the  refusal  to  sell  because  of  the 
speculative  possibility  of  the  value  of  the  property  increasing.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  properties  for  which  no  market  demand  exists,  or  because  of 
usefulness  to  the  owner  they  are  not  placed  upon  the  market  for  a  number 
of  years.  Unless  property  is  sold,  its  sales  value  can  never  be  actually 
determined.  The  sales  value  of  any  property,  commodity  or  merchandise, 
will  naturally  vary  with  the  general  economic  trend.  When  the  business 
cycle  shows  increased  economic  activity,  prices  advance;  and  when  the  cycle 
shows  an  economic  depression,  prices  decrease.  This  cycle  of  variations 
makes  the  sales  values  of  real  estate  too  unstable  to  be  used  for  assessment 
purposes.  The  tax  rolls  would  often  require  radical  changes  from  year  to 
year;  therefore,  administering  assessments  on  a  basis  of  sales  values  would 
be  highly  impractical.  The  law,  however,  states  that  all  property  shall  be 
assessed  according  to  its  fair  market  value. 

Because  of  their  practicability,  assessors  over  the  United  States  have  adopted 
assessment  practices  similar  to  those  described  in  Chapter  I.  Many  think 
that  such  methods  place  an  equitable  assessment  on  all  taxable  real  properties. 
Using  the  assessed  values  of  Fort  Worth,  a  comparison  has  been  made 
between  assessed  values  and  sales  values  of  property. 

To  make  the  study  as  accurate  as  possible  only  sales  that  appear  to  be 
bona  fide  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  court's  definition  of  sales 
value  have  been  used  in  the  comparison  of  sales  values  with  assessed  values.^ 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  determining  the  fair  cash  value  received 
for  property  is  the  lack  of  a  source  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  sales 
price  received.  The  consideration  of  many  real  estate  transactions  is  often 
concealed  by  the  grantor  and  grantee  in  the  warranty  deeds  because  fictitious 
values  and  the  term  "other  considerations*'  are  used  instead  of  actual  exchange 
values.  Often  where  definite  values  are  executed  in  the  deed,  one  cannot  be 
sure  that  cash  market  value  of  the  property  exists  unless  the  entire  circum- 
stances of  the  sale  are  known.  The  conditions  under  which  the  sale  was 
executed  are  rarely,  if  ever,  included  in  the  content  of  the  warranty  deed, 
and,  therefore,  the  gathering  of  information  from  the  only  readily  available 
source  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  These  conditions  are  illustrated 
in  the  following  excerpts  taken  from  a  report  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Curlee, 
the  tax  assessor  and  collector  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth: 

A  sale  was  recently  made  on  an  agreed  cash  consideration  of 
$4,000.00.  The  purchaser  had  only  $2,000.00  in  cash.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  by  reciting  in  the  deed  a  consideration  of 
$4,750.00,  $2,750.00  cash  and  notes  for  $2,000.00,  the  notes  could 
be  sold,  giving  the  buyer  all  cash  amounting  to  $4,000.00.    In  other 
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words,  if  the  land  was  sold  for  $2,750.00  cash,  it  would  be  security 
for  the  remaining  $2,000.00.  Therefore,  you  will  note  that  while  the 
records  showed  that  the  land  was  sold  for  $4,750.00  the  actual 
consideration  in  cash  was  only  $4,000.00. 

Another  deal  recently  called  to  my  attention  was  the  sale  of  two 
lots  in  1938  for  $100.00  cash.  In  1938  the  property  showed  to  be 
delinquent  in  taxes  amounting  to  $350.00  which  neither  the  pur- 
chaser nor  the  buyer  paid  at  the  time  the  deal  was  made,  and  the 
deed  did  not  recite  the  assumption  of  the  taxes,  but  the  actual  con- 
sideration paid,  or  agreed  verbally  to  be  paid,  was  $100.00  cash,  plus 
$350.00  accumulated  taxes.  In  1940  the  purchaser  secured  an 
adjustment  from  the  Tax  Office  of  $226.00  in  the  settlement  of  the 
tax  account,  making  the  actual  payment  of  the  two  lots  $326.00. 
How  would  you  arrive  to  the  market  value  of  this  property  from 
the  deed  at  the  time  it  was  made  reciting  only  $100.00  cash,  unless 
you  knew  the  picture  of  the  entire  transaction.^  There  was  no  way 
of  getting  the  facts,  unless  the  purchaser  or  seller  voluntarily  gave 
them  to  the  assessor. 

A  recent  sale  in  the  business  district  of  Fort  Worth  was  made 
for  a  consideration  of  $5,000.00,  all  cash.  This  property  was  on 
our  records  at  $15,000.00  assessable  value,  and  the  deed  decords 
told  all  the  facts  in  connection  with  transfer.  The  cash  value  of 
this  property  was  actually  $5,000.00  but  the  owner  was  playing  the 
market  and  had  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  meet  financial 
obligations. 

Another  example:  Mr.  A.  sold  his  property  for  $4,000.00  to 
Mr.  B.  Mr.  B.  sold  his  property  for  $500.00.  Mr.  A.,  not  desiring 
to  recite  all  the  facts,  agreed  to  deed  to  Mr.  B.  a  tract  of  land  valued 
at  $500.00,  and  Mr.  B.  agreed  to  give  a  deed  to  Mr.  A.,  city  property, 
reciting  a  consideration  of  $350.00,  $10.00  cash  and  execution  of 
notes  in  the  amount  of  $3,500.00.  The  facts  are  that  Mr.  A.  and 
Mr.  B.  traded  lands.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  transactions 
of  this  kind  in  the  face  of  the  records  ? 

Another  piece  of  property,  with  a  tax  value  of  $2,540.00  in  1940, 
was  sold  May  14  by  a  deed  for  $325.00  cash.  On  the  8th  day  of 
the  same  month  a  deed  of  trust  was  filed  for  $1,200.00  more,  and 
about  the  same  time  taxes,  in  the  amount  of  $424.15,  were  paid. 
What  yould  you  determine  to  be  the  reasonable  cash  market  value? 

Lots  1-2,  on  March  1,  1940,  sold  for  $4,500.00  We  had  assessed 
this  property  at  a  reasonable  cash  market  value  of  $3,050.00. 
Another  pair  of  lots  in  the  same  neighborhood  on  March  1,  1940, 
was  sold  for  $3,000.00  cash.  We  have  the  reasonable  cash  market 
value  to  be  $1,590.00  each.  The  taxable  value  of  the  first  two  lots  is 
about  two-thirds  of  the  sales  value,  yet  in  the  example  just  ahead 
our  assessed  value,  arrived  at  by  the  same  method,  is  more  than 
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the  deed  represented,  plus  the  $1,200.00  Deed  of  Trust,  plus  the 
$425.00  in  taxes.  These  items  were  a  part  of  the  consideration 
though  not  expressed  in  the  original  transaction.* 

Before  the  material  could  be  used  in  this  study,  it  was  necessary  to  select 
carefully  those  deeds  in  which  the  information  would  make  the  property 
sale  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  market  value  definition.  The 
following  criteria  were  established  to  eliminate  transactions  that  did  not 
meet  the  tax  requirements  established  by  the  court  for  fair  market  value: 

1.  Only  transactions  by  warranty  deeds  were  considered. 

2.  No  transaction  was  considered  in  which  the  names  of  the  grantor 
or  grantee  indicated  family  relationships.  Such  transactions 
were  excluded  because  of  the  possibility  of  price  concessions  by 
one  party. 

3.  No  transaction  was  considered  in  which  the  grantor  was  not  a 
living  owner  or  the  agent  of  a  living  owner.  Sales  by  admin- 
istrators or  executors  of  estates  were  eliminated  because  of  the 
likelihood  that  the  transaction  was  a  sacrifice  sale  to  liquidate 
the  estate. 

4.  No  transaction  was  considered  in  which  the  grantor  and  grantee 
were  not  residents  of  Tarrant  County  or  the  immediate  adjoining 
counties,  except  when  such  grantors  or  grantees  were  corpora- 
tions domiciled  elsewhere  with  a  local  agent  acting  for  them. 
This  criterion  was  included  to  exclude  sales  to  persons  having 
no  opportunity  to  obtain  knowledge  of  local  property  values. 

5.  No  transaction  was  considered  in  which  evidence  was  available 
to  indicate  that  the  transaction  was  the  result  of  a  trade;  e.g., 
if  a  price  of  the  property  was  mentioned  in  the  consideration, 
or  if  one  instrument  showed  John  Doe  as  grantor  and  Richard 
Roe  as  grantee,  and  other  instrument,  dated  the  same  day 
or  soon  thereafter,  showed  Richard  Roe  as  grantor  and  John 
Doe  as  grantee,  neither  of   the  transactions  was  considered. 

6.  No  transaction  was  considered  unless  the  consideration  was 
specifically  stated  in  the  deed  and  met  one  of  the  following 
requirements: 

a.  Entire  amount  paid  in  cash  by  grantee. 

b.  Partial  cash  payment  made  by  grantee  and  remainder  by 
third  party  who  in  turn  received  a  lien  against  the  grantee 
for  the  amount  of  his  payment  with  a  definite  schedule 
stipulated  in  the  deed. 

c.  Partial  cash  payment  made  by  grantee,  and  the  remainder 
secured  by  a  mortgage  with  a  definite  payment  schedule 


signed  by  the  grantee,  were  accepted  in  only  those  transactions 
in  which  the  down  payment  was  equal  to,  or  in  excess  of  the 
following  schedule: 

Required  Down  Payment 


Total  Amount 

of  Sale 

Less  than  $500 

$    500 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 
Over  7,000 


At  least  40  per  cent  of  sale 
$200 

300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

600 

700 
At  least  10  per  cent  of  sale 


^These  excerpts  are  taken  from  a  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Curlee,  tax  assessor  and 
collector  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth. 


The  only  exceptions  to  this  schedule  were  the  installment 
plan  sales  made  by  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  and 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  The  sales  made 
by  these  agencies  were  considered  by  authorities  as  being 
representative  of  fair  market  value,  regardless  of  the  ratio 
of  down  payment. 

The  transactions  in  which  the  grantee  assumed  an  existing 
mortgage  were  excluded  because  of  the  possibility  that  it 
was  a  forced  sale.  Transactions  in  which  the  words  "and 
other  considerations"  were  included  in  the  description  of 
the  consideration  were  excluded  because  the  exact  con- 
sideration could  not  be  determined. 

7.  No  transaction  for  property  located  outside  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Fort  Worth,  or  dated  prior  to  July  1,  1936,  was 
considered. 

8.  No  transaction  was  considered,  regardless  of  the  apparent 
bona  fide  nature  of  the  consideration,  unless  the  total  con- 
sideration agreed  with  the  amount  indicated  by  the  federal 
revenue  stamps  on  the  deed. 

The  comparable  assessed  value  placed  on  the  property  was  determined 
and  transcribed  to  the  sales  card.  As  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter 
the  tax  administrative  policies  have  been  designed  so  as  to  assess  property 
equitably  by  scientifically  estimating  the  value  of  properties  and  using 
66%  per  cent  of  this  estimated  value  as  the  assessed  value.  In  order  to 
make  the  assessed  value  comparable  with  the  sales  value  information,  the 
fair  cash  value  has  been  determined  by  raising  the  tax  roll  assessments  from 
66%  per  cent  value  to  the  tax  department's  100  per  cent  estimated  value. 

In  order  that  the  sales  value  comparisons  might  be  closest  to  the  date 
of  assessment,  January   1,  the  sales  value  of  property  sold  between  July 
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1  and  December  31  was  compared  with  the  assessed  value  as  of  the  following 
January  1,  and  the  sales  of  property  between  January  2  and  June  30  were 
compared  with  the  previous  January  1.  For  example,  the  sales  value  of 
property  sold  August  15,  1938,  was  compared  with  the  assessed  value  as 
of  January  1,  1939.  If  the  property  was  sold  on  June  15,  1938,  the  sales 
value  was  compared  with  the  January  1,  1938,  assessed  value.  By  this 
arrangement  the  sales  value  was  usually  within  six  months  of  the  assessment 
date,  thereby  preventing  the  comparison  figures  from  being  greatly  affected 
by  economic  changes. 

In  a  few  instances  the  full  description  of  property  sold  did  not  agree 
with  the  type  of  property  assessed.  If  the  owner  of  a  vacant  lot  built  a 
residence  on  the  lot  in  February,  1938,  and  sold  the  improved  property  on 
June  10,  1938,  the  assessment  figures  as  of  January  1,  1938,  would  only 
include  the  value  of  the  vacant  lot.  In  order  that  the  assessed  value  would 
compare  with  the  sales  value,  the  assessed  value  as  of  January  1,  1939, 
which  included  the  assessment  on  the  improvement,  was  used.  This  pro- 
cedure was  reversed  if  a  vacant  lot  was  sold  in  August  and  the  new  owner 
erected  improvements  on  the  lot  before  the  following  January  1.  In  this 
case  the  assessed  value,  as  of  the  following  January  1,  would  include  the 
estimated  value  of  the  lot  and  improvement,  while  the  sales  value  only 
included  the  land.  Instead  of  using  the  assessed  value  as  of  the  January 
1  following  the  sale,  the  preceding  January  1  assessed  value  was  used 
because  this  assessment  was  only  on  the  value  of  the  land.  This  treatment 
lengthened  the  time  space  between  the  date  of  sale  and  that  of  assessment 
in  these  cases. 

In  order  that  a  more  adequate  analysis  of  the  assessed-value-sales-value 
information  could  be  made,  the  properties  in  question  were  grouped  according 
to  geographical  districts  within  the  city.  These  forty-four  geographical 
sections  were  designated  by  the  officials  of  the  tax  department.  In  this 
segregation  an  attempt  was  made  to  divide  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  into 
comparable  real  estate  districts.  The  division  was  made  so  that  the  property 
within  each  district  would  be  homogeneous  as  to  type  of  property  and 
comparable  as  to  values  and  social  characteristics.*  The  boundaries  of  these 
sections  were  designated  on  a  large  detailed  property  map  of  the  city  and 
the  sections  were  numbered  consecutively.  Each  property  sale  was  located 
on  the  map  according  to  the  property  description  location  shown  on  the 
sales  card.  A  spot  was  indicated  on  the  large  map  within  the  neighborhood 
of  the  exact  location,  and  the  section  number  within  which  the  property 
was  located  was  designated  on  the  sales  card.  After  the  property  section 
locations  were  designated  on  the  sales  cards,  all  the  cards  were  assembled 
for  the  sales  assessment  comparison  analysis.  This  assemblage  placed  the 
properties  studied  into  each  section  by  sales  year  groups  (July  1  through 
June  30  of  the  following  year),  and  the  sales  cards  within  each  of  these 
groups  were  sorted  by  types  of  property. 

*A  description  of  each  of  the  forty-four  sections  is  listed  in  the  Appendix. 


The  comparison  analysis  was  made  from  work  sheets  which  listed  the 
above  information  (see  Figure  5).  These  work  sheets  list  the  property 
according  to  the  year  of  sale  and  by  residence,  business,  or  vacant  lot.  The 
information  transcribed  to  the  designated  columns  was  the  property  location, 
the  sales  value,  and  the  assessed  value  shown  as  the  100  per  cent  estimated 
value. 

PROPERTY  ASSESSED  VALUE— SALES  VALUE  COMPARISON 

WORKSHEET 


Sec 


12 


12 


12 


1938-1939 


8 
2 
1-3 


Land  Description 

Residence 

26     Field  Welch  

1    Field  Welch  

1     Field  Welch  - 

60x100  N.W.  cor.  13  Tucker 

N.  50  of  S.  120  of  E.  100  of  3 

Tucker    

39        9    Patillo  

30      10     Patillo  _ 

36       10     Patillo  

S.  40'  1— all  2-4  Field  Welch. 

Totals   


Sales 

Value 


3,750 
1,200 
4,750 
4,000 

2,500 
2,000 
1,400 
1,000 
1,100 

21,700 


100% 

Assessed 

Value 


2,670 
1,050 
3,500 
2,985 

2,685 
1,620 
1,725 
1,350 
1,470 


Plus 

or  Minus 

Diff. 


—1,080 

—  150 

—1,250 
—1,015 

185 

—  380 
325 
350 
370 


P«rCent 
Dev. 


—28.8 
—12.5 
—26.3 
—25.4 

7.4 

—19.0 

23.2 

35.0 

33.6 


At. 
Dev. 


Business 

Part  5     13    Jennings  So 5,500 

100x150  Part  of  1,  Daggett  2d  ._ .   18,500 


Totals 


24,000 
(2) 


Vacant 

S.  %  2  3  Daggett  2d 1,000 

E.  73,  7  All  8-4  Daggett  2d 1,000 

N.  %,  139     Dissell  Tract 325 

W.  56'  of  W.  112,  1-14  Edwards 

Heirs  250 


Totals 


2,575 


Figure  6 


19,055 
(9) 

211.2 
99.2(4) 
112.0(5) 

23.5 

7,125 
22,290 

1,625 
3,790 

29.5 
20.5 

29,415 

50.0(2) 

25.0 

1,245 
795 

375 

245 
205 

50 

24.5 
20.5 
15.4 

270 

20 

08.0 

2,685 
(4) 


68.4 
47.9(3) 
—20.5(1) 


17.1 


The  computation  of  the  differences  between  the  assessed  values  and 
the  sales  values  is  shown  in  the  designated  column  on  the  work  sheet  as 
a  plus  difference  (the  assessed  values  are  greater  than  the  sales  values), 
or  as  a  minus  difference  (the  assessed  value  is  less  than  the  sales  value). 
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Each  piece  of  property  was  analyzed  separately,  and  the  results  of  these 
Individual  analyses  were  combined  in  such  a  manner  that  a  collective  analysis 
was  shown  for  each  property  type  within  each  year  according  to  the  various 
real  estate  sections.    By  this  arrangement  the  collective  comparison  analyses 
reveal  the  sections  where  the  greatest  differences  occur,  the  chronological 
trend  of  the  differences,  and  the  types  of  property  m  which  differences 
occur.    In  order  to  consider  properly  the  differences  that  would  have  existed 
between  the  assessed  value  and  the  actual  sales  value,  these  differences  had 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  per  cent,  thereby  permittmg  each  individual 
property  comparison  to  carry  its  own  weight.     An  i  lustration  will  show 
Ae  necessity  of  this  percentage  expression.    A  vacant  lot  is  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  $300  (100  per  cent  estimated  value)  and  the  sales  P"«  of  the  lo 
was  $400     The  comparison  shows  that  the  lot  was  underassessed  $100  if  this 
sale  was  used  as  the  criterion  of  assessment.     Another  piece  of  property, 
residential  property,  was  assessed  at  $2,000  (100  per  cent  estimated  value), 
and  tSe  property  ^s^ld  for  $2,400.    The  difference  between  the  two  values 
reflects  that  this  property  would  have  been  underassessed  $400  if  the  actual 
sales  value  had  been  used  as  the  assessed  value.    Although  the  last  property 
would  have  been  underassessed  $300  more  than  the  vacant  lot,  m  terms  ot 
percentage  the  lot  would  be  underassessed  25  per  cent  while  the  improved 
moArty   would  be  underassessed   only    16%   per   cent      The   percentage 
deviation  of  the  assessed  value  (100  per  cent  estimated  value)   from  the 
sales  value  shows  the  proportionate  difference  regardless  of  the  high  or 
low  values;  therefore,  this  proportionate  difference  expressed  "»  Pf ^  cent 
will  place  all  of  the  individual  property  comparisons  on  the  same  plane 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  value. 

The  per  cent  difference  was  computed  for  each  property  by  dividing  the 
value  difference  by  the  sales  value,  and  the  percentages  were  designated 
as  plus  or  minus  percentages  (see  Figure  5) .  The  comparison  work  sheet 
then  revealed  the  actual  percentage  deviation  that  would  have  existed 
between  the  assessed  value  (100  per  cent  estimated  value)  and  the  sales 
value  In  order  to  present  the  information  collectively  the  first  operation 
was  to  determine  the  average  of  the  percentage  deviations  of  all  properties 
within  each  group.  The  method  used  to  determine  the  average  of  Ae 
percentage  deviations  consisted  of  adding  all  of  the  percentages  wiAm  the 
group,  (Usregarding  the  plus  and  minus  designations,  and  dividing  the  tota 
bv  the  number  of  properties  compared  within  the  group.'  The  answer  will 
show  that  the  assessments  of  each  property  within  the  group  deviated  from 

"TuTs  necessary  to  disregard  the  minus  sign  in  determining  the  average  of  the  devia- 

5It  is  necessary  ''"."'"''?.+;        would  cancel  plus  deviations  and  the  result  would 

K^f'  m«?or  no  vX"    Vfsposslbirthat  the  plus  and  minus  deviations  could  be 

^„rf    tt^reby  "anctSng  Si  deviations  and  reflecting  that  there  was  no  difference 

f  ?„i.^  thB  aLess^d  vSue  and  the  actual  sales  value.  This  case  could  show  little  differ- 
between  ^ejisse^ea  value  ana  ine  a  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^j         ^^j^ 

??f inS^d/al  cSrisonflXsh^^^^^  differences.    As  a  matter  of  fact   the 

St«l  deference  bXSn  the  sales  value  and  the  100  per  cent  assessed  on  the  3  271 
s^s  stadfes  was  ^^6.6  per  cent,  whereas  the  average  of  the  deviations  reflected  an 
average  difference  of  28.4  per  cent. 
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the  sales  value  by  a  certain  percentage.  In  these  terms  the  assessed  values 

may  have  been  under  or  over  the  sales  value,  but  in  either  case  the  assessed 
value  deviated  from  the  sales  value. 

The  final  tabulation  was  made  by  totaling  the  percentage  deviations  for 

all  of  the  properties  in  which  the  assessed  values  exceed  the  sales  values  in 
each  group  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  such  properties.     This  same 

process  was  repeated  for  those  properties  in  which  the  sales  values  exceeded 
the  assessed  values.    The  tabulation  of  this  information  appears  in  Table  V. 

Table  V 

AVERAGE  DEVIATIONS  OP  ASSESSED  VALUES  PROM  SALES  VALUES 

OP  REAL  ESTATE  BY  SECTIONS  AND  TYPES  OF  PROPERTY 

City  of  Port  Worth   1936-1940 

ASSESSED  ASSESSED 

OVER  SALES  VALUE  UNDER  SALES  VALUE  TOTALS 

No.               At.  No.               At.  No.  At. 

Sec.               Type                           Prop.              Der.  Prop.              D«t.  Prop.  Der. 

1  Residence  12            10.0  31            19.7  48  17.1 

Business  - —                --  

Vacant    50             24.6  67             25.5  117  26.1 

Totals   62            21.7  98            23.7  160  22.9 

2  Residence 9            13.8  12            19.3  81  17.0 

Business  . 

Vacant   16            22.6  23            30.2  38  27.2 

Totals   24             19.3  35             16.5  59  23.4 

3  Residence  29           16.3  30           16.2  69  16.3 

Business  1            16.6  1  16.5 

Vacant    18             26.8  6             16.0  23  25.9 

Totals 47            19.7  36            16.6  88  18.3 

4  Residence 10            20.6  17            14.8  *  27  16.7 

Business  

Vacant   10            22.6  26            38.6  36  33.9 

Totals   20             21.6  42             28.8  62  26,4 

6          Residence  20            28.8  38            18.9  58  22,2 

Susinsss 

Vacant  -." ...I- ...     26t           18.1  26            205  ^  195 

Totals   46            22.8  64             19.6  110  20.8 

6  Residence  -.               .—  6            28.6  6  28.6 

Business 

Vacant   

Totals -.  6            28.6  6  28.6 

7  Residence  13            22.1  12            20.5  25  21.4 

Business 2            27.5  „.               ...  2  27.5 

Vacant    6            48.0  7            37.1  IS  40.9 

Totals   21            29.2  19            26.6  40  28.0 

8  Residence  22*          34.0  11            16.3  33  28.1 

Business 

Vacant 12t           22.2  8             50.0  15  27.8 

Totals  34            29.9  14            23.5  48  28.0 

9  Residence  24            32.2  34             13.7  68  23.0 

Business  1            93.0  ...               „.  1  93.0 

Vacant 49*          36.4  11             21.6  00  33.7 

Totals   84            35.4  45            15.9  129  28.5 

10  Residence  60            24.9  46            16.3  106  21.2 

Business  2            10.0  3            23.0  6  17.9 

Vacant    9            26.9  11             22.7  20  24,6 

Totals   71            24.7  60             17.8  131  21.6 

11  Residence  74            33.2  33             15.0  107  27.5 

Business  1            25.0  1            17.0  2  20.8 

Vacant    1            26.0  3             15.6  4  18.3 

Totals   76            33.0  37            14.9  113  27.1 
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Table  V  (Cont'd) 

AVERAGE    deviations    OF    ASSESSED    VALUES  FROM    SALES    VALUES 
OF  REAL  ESTATE  BY  SECTIONS  AND  TYPES  OF  PROPERTY 

City  of  Fort  Worth  1936-1940 

ASSESSED  ASSESSED 

OVER  SALES  VALUE         UNDER  SALES  VALUE  TOTALS 

TM«  At  No.  Av.  No.  Av. 

c«,               Type                         Proi.  D^v.  P~P.  Dev.  Prop.  Dev. 

T>    T                       10  2R1  12  19.6  31  24.8 

12  Residence  19  28.1  IJ  22.0  4  23.5 

Business  2  ^&.0  J  ^^  gl.l 

Vacant ^  24.6  J 

13  Res?dence"~.r:r.    14  13.2  U  17.8  25  15.2 

Business  1  71.7  -j  ~-  g  gg  ^ 

Vacant 4  32.0  ♦  3^  ^^^ 

Totals   19  19.9  g  J^-  gS  16.0 

14  Residence  18  18.5  if  ^i.o  ^o  ^ 

Business  -^-  ----  -^  ^373  40  53.5 

Vacant 36  38.0  •  J  gg 

Totals   54  44.8  U  1^.1  gg  ^ 

16          Residence  57  83.1  IP  a^-o  '^  g^  3 

Business  1  57.d  -^  ^-  ^^  ^ 

Vacant 25  102.8  «  ^g.^ 

Totals   83  54.3  ||  10  ^^^  3^^ 

16  Residence  87*  4d.u  m  xi.u  ^  ^^^ 

v^^lS.?^ 10  44  5  1  39:0  17  42.5 

Vacant J-u  ««.o  ^  -  qi  40  4 

Totals   101  44.5  B  22.5  131  40.4 

17  Residence 29  37.0  f  17.0  36  33.4 

Business  1  60.5  ^  ^-^  ^  3^^ 

?^IZ=    ro  38:0  ti  26:4  42  34.8 

18  Residence  7  40.7  t  27.3  10  db.9 

Business —  --  —  —  2  17  0 

X^U 9  362  ■«  27S  12  SSie 

Totals   s*  52'^  ^*  --  «  jiK  007 

19  Residence  24*  27.6  U  11.7  86  2^^7 

^loia^f^  16*  4r6  "6  1576  82  34.2 

Vacant lb  4i.o  • 

Totals   40  33.2  If  a^.»  "•  j, 

20  Residence  49  28.6  18  15.5  62  25.9 

Business  —  —  i  Jo  c  00  fi9  a 

Vacant 18*  71.1  4  22.5  |2  62.4 

ToSs  67  40.1  18  18.0  85  35.5 

21  Residence  13  15.6  18  20.4  81  18.5 

Business  —  -~  —  —  77  nAn 

Vacant    11  79.9  -- -  --  U  79.9 

Totals   24  45.1  18  20.4  42  34.6 

22  Residence  32  27.2  41  18.4  IZ  22.3 

Business  1  08.0  ---  1  08.0 

Vacant 15  58.0  22  35.7  87  44.9 

Totals   48  36.4  63  24.4  111  29.7 

U          Residence  20  22.7  1  06.0  5  18^1 

Business —  —  ^-^  _ ---  77  ro  9 

Vacant 17t  45.6  t  23.5  19  52.2 

Totals  37  37.9  10  09.6  47  31.9 

25  Residence   20  17.6  U  12.7  81  15.9 

Vacant -ZZZ    s'e*  70.5  15  27.7  61  56.7 

Totals   56  51.7  26  21.4  82  41.3 

26  Residence  17  18.2  •  08.2  26  14.8 

Business  1  21.0  1  50.0  2  35.6 

Vacant 3  81.8  . --  ---  8  81.8 

Totels    21  27.4  10  12.4  81  22.6 


TABLE  V  (Cont'd) 

AVERAGE  DEVIATIONS  OF  ASSESSED  VALUES  FROM  SALES  VALUES 

OF  REAL  ESTATE  BY  SECTIONS  AND  TYPES  OF  PROPERTY 

City  of  Fort  Worth   1936-1940 

ASSESSED 
OVER  SALES  VALUE 

No.  Av. 

Sec.              Type                         Prop.  Dev. 

27  Residence   7  42.2 

Business  —  — 

Vacant 7*  19.1 

Totals   - - 14  30.9 

28  Residence  20  16.9 

Business  2  38.3 

Vacant 21*  24.6 

Totals   43  21.7 

29  Residence  20*  17.6 

Business  — 

Vacant 82t  28.2 

Totals   102  26.1 

30  Residence  43  33.6 

Business  1  43.0 

Vacant 16*  81.8 

Totals   60  46.6 

31  Residence   78  31.0 

Business  — 

Vacant 21  63.9 

Totals   99  37.9 

32  Residence  - 83*  28.8 

Business  1  47.0 

Vacant 20t  21.7 

Totals   104  27.2 

33  Residence  19  33.2 

Business  2  67.9 

Vacant 7  44.0 

Totals   28  38.5 

34  Residence  2  136.3 

Business  

Vacant 3  27.7 

Totals   5  71.0 

35  Residence  8  32.6 

Business  1  62.0 

Vacant 1  11.0 

Totals   10  33.1 

36  Residence   22  25.4 

Business   2  35.0 

Vacant 5  42.0 

Totals   29  28.9 

37  „ 

38  Residence   2  55.5 

Business  5  33.2 

Vacant    

Totals    7  39.6 

39  Residence   8  31.0 

Business  1  62.2 

Vacant 3  17.0 

Totals   12  30.1 

40  Residence  12*  16.1 

Business  1  197.0 

Vacant 13*  38.8 

Totals   26  34.4 

41  Residence   51  26.1 

Business  

Vapant 36*  31.0 

Totals   87  28.2 


ASSESSED 

UNDER  SALES   VALUE 

TOTALS 

No. 

At. 

No. 

Av. 

Prop. 

Der, 

Prop. 

Dev. 

8 

24.0 

15 

32.8 

"5 

15.0 

12 

17.6 

13 

20.6 

27 

26.0 

18 

17.7 

38 

17.4 

2 

38.3 

15 

21.6 

36 

23.4 

33 

19.5 

76 

20.8 

53 

14.6 

73 

15.4 

93 

267l 

175 

27.1 

146 

21.9 

248 

23.6 

28 

22.1 

71 

29.2 

1 

15.0 

2 

29.3 

9 

34.2 

25 

64.7 

38 

24.8 

98 

38.2 

43 

16.7 

121 

25.9 

11 

30"9 

32 

5£6 

54 

19.6 

153 

31.5 

34 

13.7 

117 

24.5 

2 

28.5 

3 

35.1 

17 

18.5 

37 

20.2 

63 

15.8 

157 

23.7 

7 

14.0   • 

26 

23.8 

2 

67.9 

6 

37.2 

13 

41.1 

13 

24.7 

41 

34.2 

— 

— 

2 

136.3 

1 

13.0 

4 

28.7 

I 

13.0 

6 

61.7 

8 

32.6 

1 

05.0 

2 

34.3 

8 

16.7 

4 

15.5 

4 

13.8 

14 

27.9 

7 

24.1 

29 

25.2 

1 

21.0 

3 

30.6 

5 

14.0 

10 

28.2 

13 

20.0 

42 

26.3 

2 

55.8 

1 

04.0 

6 

28.5 

1 

04.0 

8 

35i 

2 

25.0 

10 

30.1 

2 

14.5 

3 

30.5 

1 

40.0 

4 

22.7 

5 

23.8 

17 

28.5 

8 

13.9 

20 

16.9 

1 

11.0 

2 

104.4 

3 

13.3 

16 

34.1 

12 

13.3 

38 

28.8 

46 

11.4 

97 

19.1 

11 

16;2 

47 

27.6 

87 

10.5 

144 

21.9 

ii|i" 
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Table  V  (ContM) 

average  deviations  of  assessed  values  prom  sales  values 
of  real  estate  by  sections  and  types  of  property 

City  of  Fort  Worth  1936-1940 

ASSESSED                                  ASSESSED  ^^h^at. 

OVER  SALES  VALUE  UNDER  SALES   VALUE  TOTALS 

No.               Av.                          No.               At.  Np  Ay^ 

8m.              Type                        Prop.             Dev.                      Prop.             Dev.  Prop.  Dev. 

?rck"nrJ=^^  107  40.0  4  20  8  156  33  9 

Totals   198  32.9  IJf  17.1  314  27.1 

43  Residence  3  21.0  It  31.5  14  29.6 

Business  1  113.7  ^^  --  J  IJ^-^ 

Vacant 16*  35.4  J  22.4  23  31.5 

Totals   20  37.3  11  28.0  38  33.0 

44  Residence  --  --  •  17-9  »  ^'^_ 

Business —  —  -^  _ -7  7^  oq  o 

Vacant 7*  22.7  I  37.4  12  28.9 

Totals           -_         7  22.7  8  30.0  15  26.7 

Totals    Residence    1157  28.5  800  16.4  1957  23.6 

Business  .--    35  51.0  19  19.8  54  40.3 

Vacant 764  41.3  496  25.9  1260  35.2 

Totals  1956  33.9  1316  20.0  3271  28.4 

♦The  assessed  value  and  the  sales  value  of  one  property  in  this  group  were  exactly  the  same. 
tThe  assessed  value  and  sales  value  of  two  properties  in  this  group  were  exactly  the  same. 
JThe  assessed  value  and  sales   value  of  six   properties   in   this   group   were  exacty   the  same. 

The  same  data  are  presented  graphically  as  the  columnar  chart  will  show 
under  Figure  6. 

A  companionate  table  to  Table  V  is  Table  VI.  This  tabulation  analyzes 
the  assessed-value-sales-value  comparison  according  to  the  value  of  property 
within  each  section.  The  average  of  the  deviations  for  value  groups  was 
computed  from  separate  work  sheets,  but  the  same  method  explained  above 
for  computing  the  average  deviation  in  Table  V  was  used. 

The  "Density  of  Sales  Map"  shown  in  Figure  7  pictures  the  real  estate 
sales  activity  for  each  area.*  Knowledge  of  the  activity  of  the  real  estate 
market  has  interpretative  value  in  the  initial  stage  of  analysis.  If  the  density 
of  sales  reveals  a  normal  or  above  normal  activity,  the  sales  value  should 
reflect  actual  market  values,  whereas  the  sub-normal  activity  may  account 
for  a  large  average  of  the  percentage  deviation  between  the  assessed  values 
and  the  actual  sales  values. 

With  the  "Density  of  Sales  Map,"  and  data  as  illustrated  in  Tables  V 
and  VI,  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  each  real  estate  section.  The  presenta- 
tion of  an  individual  analysis  of  each  section  would  be  of  little  value  to  the 
readers  here  except  to  illustrate  the  analytical  methods  used  in  the  survey 
by  revealing  how  the  effects  of  various  sections  were  determined.  The 
following  complete  analysis  of  one  section  will  illustrate  the  amount  of 
information  collected  for  each  of  the  forty-four  districts  within  the  city. 

«The  "Density  of  Sales  Map"  was  prepared  from  the  tabulation  of  sales  information 
and  placed  on  the  sectional  map. 
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Section  25  is  an  area  that  has  recently  started  active  development.     The 
area  is  composed  of  many  new  moderate  to  good  residences  mixed  with 
old  homes  of  good  construction.     The  recent  activity  in  the  section  has 
probably  been  influenced  by  the  construction  of  a  boulevard  highway  along 
the  north  boundary  of  the  area.     The  "Density  of  Sales  Map"  shows  that 
there  appears  to  be  slightly  above  the  normal   activity  in  the  real  estate 
market.     Analysis  reveals  that  of  the  82  properties  sold  during  the  period, 
the  assessed  values  of  56  properties  exceeded  the  sales  values  with   the 
average  of  the  deviations  being  52  per  cent,  while  26  properties  were  assessed 
at  less  than  the  sales  price  with  the  average  of  the  deviations  being  21  per 
cent.    The  assessments  of  31  residences  showed  the  average  of  the  deviations 
to  be  only  16  per  cent  as  compared  with  an  average  of  the  deviations  of 
57  per  cent  between  the  assessed  values  and  the  sales  values  of  51  vacant 
lots.    Of  the  51  vacant  lots  studied,  the  assessed  values  of  36  had  an  average 
of  the  deviations  of  70  per  cent  over  the  sales  values.     The  analysis  of 
vacant  lot  sales,  by  value  groups,  revealed  that  42  lots  were  valued  under 
$500,  and  these  lots  deviated  on  an  average  of  61  per  cent  between  the 
assessed  values  and  the  sales  values.    Seven  lots  valued  from  $500  to  $999 
showed  an  average  of  the  deviations  of  41  per  cent.     No  trend  of  the 
deviation  ratio  was  indicated  in  the  four-year  study. 

The  analysis  of  each  real  estate  section  presented  a  critical  view  of  the 
variations  that  would  have  existed  if  the  actual  sales  value  of  properties 
had  been  used  as  the  assessed  value  in  the  periods  studied.  These  analyses 
uncovered  unusual  situations  which  affected  the  values  of  the  properties 
within  a  particular  section. 

In  some  sections  it  was  found  that  although  the  area  was  comparatively 
new,  it  was  densely  covered  with  residential  properties,  and  that  the  sales 
value  of  land  was  usually  much  lower  than  the  100  per  cent  assessed  value. 
A  few  sections  were  found   to  contain  both   high-valued   and   low-valued 
properties,  and  from  the  sales  study  it  appeared  that  the  values  of  lower 
properties  were  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  high-priced  properties 
and  vice  versa.    Several  sections  were  found  to  be  composed  of  industrial 
properties  surrounded  by  cheap  residential  districts.     One  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  assessing  is  caused  by  the  greater  potential  values  of  these 
properties  as  industrial  holdings  in  contrast  with  very  poor  values  as  residential 
properties.     It  was  also  found  that  a  very  small  number  of  representative 
sales  occurred  in  these  sections.     Some  sections  consisted  of  old  residences 
which  had  been  converted  to  rooming  houses  and  apartments,   and  these 
areas  may  be  considered  as  undergoing  a  transition  from  old  residential  to 
business  properties  consisting  of  rooming  houses  and  small  retail  establish- 
ments.   It  is  generally  believed  that  the  values  found  in  this  type  of  property 
are  directed  toward  a  lower  level  because  there  appears  to  be  more  property 
for  sale  than  there  are  available  buyers.     One  section  was  found  to  be  an 
isolated  area  with  new  brick  and  frame  residences  on  three  sides  and  the 
fourth  side  adjacent  to  railroad  and  industrial  properties.     Although   the 
area  contains  numerous  properties  of  excellent  quality,  the  sales  values  within 
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the  area  were  greatly  affected  by  the  surrounding  cheap  properties.  Many 
areas  were  found  to  have  very  little  development,  and  the  density  of  sales 
revealed  very  little  market  for  property  within  them.  A  section  of  the 
downtown  business  district  was  found  to  contain  old  buildings  of  which 
many  were  vacant  because  the  major  shopping  center  had  moved  northward. 
The  physical  value  of  these  buildings  proved  to  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  actual  economic  value  according  to  utility  and  the  income  received  from 
the  properties.  Another  unusual  condition  was  found  in  a  large,  poorly 
developed  area  composed  of  average  to  well  constructed  homes.  The 
market  value  of  this  property  had  decreased  because  of  an  offensive  odor 
which  sweeps  across  the  area  from  the  city  disposal  plant.^ 

A  cross-section  study  was  made  to  show  the  differences  between  the  assessed 
value  and  the  sales  value  according  to  classified  real  estate  sections  after 
classifying  and  grouping  them  according  to  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  property  found  within  each  section.  The  characteristics  classified  were 
superior,  good,  average,  cheap,  old,  and  transitional.  The  first  four  classifica- 
tions refer  to  the  type  of  houses  within  a  section;  the  "old"  classification  refers 
to  those  sections  in  which  almost  all  the  buildings  are  very  old;  the  "transi- 
tional" classification  includes  those  sections  in  which  real  estate  properties  are 
gradually  transforming  themselves  from  residential  to  business,  and/or 
transitional  properties.  Table  VII  shows  the  number  of  properties  and 
the  average  of  the  deviations  that  existed  between  the  assessed  values  and 
the  sales  values  of  the  property. 

Table  VII 

AVERAGE  OF  DEVIATIONS  COMPARED  BY  SECTIONAL 

CLASSIFICATIONS   1936-1940 


Section  No.  of 

Classification  Sections 

Superior 3 

Good  6 

Average  8 

Cheap  14 

Transitional   9 

Old   4 

Totals    44 


OVERASSESSED 

UNDERASSESSED 

TOTALS 

No.  of 
Prop. 

Aver.  ' 
Der. 
Per  Cent 

No.  of 
Prop. 

Aver. 

Dev. 

Per  Cent 

No.  of 
Prop. 

Aver. 

Dev. 

PerCmU 

223 

29 

200 

19 

443 

24 

481 

38 

373 

20 

854 

27 

380 

38 

219 

20 

599 

32 

406 

38 

261 

22 

667 

32 

257 

81 

132 

19 

389 

27 

199 

81 

130 

19 

329 

28 

1,956         33.9 


1,315 


20 


3,271  28.4 


A  tremendous  amount  of  useful  information  concerning  taxation  of  real 
property  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  can  be  obtained  from  these  tables.  Such 
a  study  of  the  tax  rolls  according  to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  city 
could  prove  to  be  very  useful  to  assessors  as  an  aid  in  determining  the 

^This  very  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  various  real  estate 
sections  is  taken  from  a  separate  detailed  report  made  to  the  tax  assessor  of  the  city 
of  Fort  Worth.  A  brief  description  of  each  real  estate  section  used  in  this  study  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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estimated  values  of  property.  This  type  of  geographical  comparison  will 
show  that  the  value  of  surrounding  properties  in  a  section  has  a  definite 
influence  on  the  values  of  all  the  properties  within  the  section. 

The  summary  of  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  tables  presented 
is  that  the  sales  value,  when  used  as  a  primary  basis  of  assessment,  encounters 
many  difficulties.  First,  representative  sales  values  can  be  found  on  a  small 
per  cent  of  the  properties  to  be  assessed.  Second,  the  source  of  obtaining 
sales  value  information  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  as  representing  the 
actual  conditions  under  which  the  sale  was  executed.  Third,  real  estate 
activity  is  usually  not  sufficient  and  not  stable  enough  to  establish  uniform 
values  for  the  various  types  of  properties.  In  view  of  these  difficulties, 
real  estate  sales  value  alone  appears  to  be  an  inadequate  criterion  of  values 
for  assessment  purposes.  The  tables  of  the  study  also  support  the  tax 
officials'  contention  that  a  revaluation  of  all  properties  in  the  city  of  Fort 
Worth  should  be  made  for  assessment  purposes.  They  recognize  that 
since  their  last  complete  revaluation,  which  was  made  in  1925,  considerable 
changes  in  property  values  have  come  about  in  various  sections  of  the  city, 
and  although  they  have  exercised,  to  the  best  of  their  abilit)%  their  knowledge 
of  these  conditions  and  have  conscientiously  endeavored  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments,  they  realize  that  many  property  assessments  must  be  out  of 
line.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  has  embarked  on  a 
revaluation  program.* 

Although  the  tax  law  provides  that  all  property  shall  be  assessed  according 
to  its  fair  cash  value,  at  present  assessors  are  following  methods  other  than 
fair  cash  value  in  obtaining  assessment  equity.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  law  should  make  for  practicability.  The  abolishment  of  fair  cash 
value  principles  would  encourage  the  development  of  existing  practices, 
such  as  reproduction  cost  less  depreciation,  and  consideration  of  obsolescence, 
and  other  factors  afi^ecting  values. 

Scientific  methods  are  being  used  to  determine  the  reproduction  cost  of 
property,  but  little  has  been  done  in  setting  up  the  scientific  measurement  of 
obsolescence.  Present  techniques  do  not  provide  for  methods  of  determining 
deduction  for  obsolescence,  or  for  methods  of  adding  increments  to  physical 
values  to  take  care  of  rising  propert}'  values  caused  by  unusual  conditions. 
These  adjustments  of  obsolescence  and  property  increments  can  be  determined 
only  after  studying  the  economic  usefulness  of  the  building  and  its  location, 
the  capitalized  income  derived  from  the  property,  the  probable  potential 
value,  the  factors  of  intrinsic  value  (in  case  this  value  can  be  determined), 
the  activity  of  the  real  estate  market  within  the  surrounding  area,  and  the 
other  factors  that  influence  property  values  which  are  now  considered 
intangible. 

Turning  to  personal  property,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  basis  by  which 
a  comparison  can  be  made  of  the  assessed  value  with  sales  value.  It  was 
possible,  however,  to  make  a  study  where  automobile  assessed  values  were 

^This  revaluation  will  be  based  on  reproduction  cost,  less  depreciation,  less  obso- 
lescence, with  due  consideration  given  to  community  influences. 
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compared  with  the  recognized  market  values.  The  automobile  assessment 
procedure,  as  described  in  Chapter  I,  provides  for  the  use  of  the  Red  Book 
National  Used  Car  Market  Report  as  the  basis  of  determining  assessed  values. 
The  survey  of  these  automobile  assessments  compared  the  assessed  values 
with  the  prices  shown  in  the  Used  Car  Report  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  assessing  process.  The  information  was  tabulated  according  to  value 
groups,  and  the  total  differences  were  computed  between  the  assessed  values 
and  the  recognized  market  values.  This  total  comparison  figure  by  groups 
does  not  represent  the  true  condition  of  the  assessment  practice,  because 
the  underassessed  values  and  the  overassessed  values  will  balance  each  other; 
therefore,  the  value  of  this  survey  is  to  determine  the  total  gain  or  loss  in 
automobile  assessments  by  value  groups.  The  comparative  totals  are  repre- 
sented in  Table  VIII  given  below: 

Table  VIII 

AUTOMOBILE   ASSESSMENTS   COMPARED   WITH   WHOLESALE   PRICES 

BY  VALUE  GROUPS— 1938  TAX  ROLL 

Value  Group                                     N^SSlr  ^^aTu^  ^\1^  ^^J^^ 

$     0-1  99    5,139  $    210,870  |    220,200  4.24 

100^  199    6,909  725,730  714,270  1 60 

200-  299    8,061  1,367,030  1,335,775  2  34 

300-  399    5,548  1,262,770  1,270,670  62 

400-  499    2,110  598,260  630,830  5 16 

500-Over   1,325  519,955  535,305  2.87 

Misc.    and    Fleets 1,248  298,640  274,435  8.82 

Totals 30,340  $4,983,255  |4,981,485  .04 

The  per  cent  differences  represent  the  percentage  of  Joss  in  assessed  value 
or  the  per  cent  gained  in  assessed  values.  The  cars  in  the  lowest  value  group 
show  that  the  total  assessed  values  are  lower  than  the  wholesale  prices.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  older  cars  are  given  lenient  assessments.  The 
greatest  discrepancy  occurred  in  the  miscellaneous  and  fleets  group  The 
assessed  values  in  this  group  are  very  difficult  because  the  fleets  consisted 
of  groups  of  cars  given  blanket  assessments;  the  miscellaneous  cars  did 
not  contam  complete  descriptive  information.  The  wholesale  values  on 
this  latter  group  could  not  be  determined  for  lack  of  descriptive  information- 
therefore,  they  were  listed  as  having  the  same  market  values  as  the  assessed 
values  in  order  that  the  total  would  reflect  the  blanket  assessed  values  on 
the  fleets.  The  total  of  individual  wholesale  prices  for  these  fleets  showed 
a  40  per  cent  difference  for  the  260  cars  included  in  the  fleets. 

The  total  figures  show  that  automobile  assessments  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  values  shown  in  the  Used  Car  Market  Reports;  however,  many 
individual  assessments  varied  both  over  and  under  these  market  values.  The 
market  values  are  wholesale  values,  and  the  automobile  owner  is  given  the 
price  advantage  between  wholesale  value  and  retail  value. 
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The  other  types  of  personal  property  are  of  such  character  that  they 
cannot  be  compared  with  either  sales  or  other  forms  of  recognized  values; 
for  example,  plant  machinery  and  furniture  and  fixtures  can  be  valued  only 
by  individual  appraisal.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  ownership  or 
the  amounts  of  taxable  securities  or  money  or  accounts  receivable.  Com- 
parisons where  this  type  of  property  is  concerned  are  most  difficult  to  make 
since  its  identity  in  many  instances  cannot  be  determined.  For  instance,  the 
value  of  inventories  is  obtainable  only  from  business  firms.*  Since  it  is 
difficult  to  compare  assessed  values  with  actual  values,  it  is  also  hard  for  the 
assessor  to  assess  personal  property  wealth.  Although  very  few  figures 
can  be  produced  to  substantiate  the  contention  that  only  a  portion  of  personal 
property  is  assessed,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  a  tremendous  amount  of 
taxable  personal  property  is  left  off  of  the  tax  rolls  because  the  assessor  is 
unable  to  find  it. 

To  illustrate  this  condition  more  vividly,  the  findings  of  a  study  of  the 
bank  deposits  of  the  three  national  banks  in  Fort  Worth  will  be  presented. 
This  study  of  bank  deposits  was  initiated  from  the  fact  that  only  $945,073 
{66%  per  cent  of  actual  value)  were  listed  on  the  1938  tax  roll/°  The 
national  banks  are  required  by  the  Comptroller  of  Currency  to  prepare  and 
publish  periodically  a  bank  statement  following  a  prescribed  form.  This 
statement  form  shows  the  amount  of  the  various  types  of  deposits,  the  bank's 
assets,  its  liabilities,  and  its  net  worth.  From  these  separate  bank  statements, 
which  were  published  in  the  local  Fort  Worth  newspapers,  a  consolidated 
tabulation  of  the  deposits  held  by  national  banks  has  been  prepared  and 
presented  in  Table  IX. 

The  three  deposit  classifications  assessable  for  ad  valorem  taxei  are  demand 
deposits,  time  deposits,  and  certified  and  cashier's  checks.  The  totals  of 
these  three  types  of  deposits  indicate  that  on  January  1,  1939,  $59,344,382 
in  the  three  banks  were  taxable  as  compared  with  the  total  amount  of 
$1,417,666  (100  per  cent)  in  cash  taxed  January  1,  1939,  for  the  entire 
city.  This  taxation  of  approximately  only  2I/2  per  cent  of  all  the  cash 
in  three  Fort  Worth  banks  is  a  product  of  inadequate  tax  laws.  The 
present  law  does  not  provide  the  assessor  with  sufficient  authority  to  ferret 
out  the  personal  bank  accounts  nor  of  probing  into  one's  personal  affairs 
in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  taxable  cash  each  individual  possesses. 
The  assessor  is  powerless  in  this  matter,  and  he  has  to  depend  entirely  upon 
the  rendition  of  the  individual.  The  individual  with  cash  as  a  rule  does 
not  render  it  for  taxation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  appears  that  he  some- 
times attempts  to  conceal  his  ownership  by  means  of  cashier's  checks. 
Further  examination  of  Table  IX  reveals  that  on  December  31,  1938,  and 
December  31,  1939,  the  demand  deposits  were  ten  to  fifteen  million  dollars 
lower  than  the  totals  shown  for  the  other  quarterly  figures.  On  the  other 
hand,   the  certified   and  cashier's  checks   were   approximately   ten   million 

»The  method  employed  by  the  tax  department  to  assess  inventory  has  been  discussed 
in  Chapter  I. 

loSee  table  in  Chapter  III  for  distribution  of  assessments. 
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dollars  greater  (approximately  ten  times  the  average  quarterly  amount) 
on  December  31  of  both  years  considered  than  the  average  amount  for 
the  other  quarter  periods.  From  this  comparison  it  seems  quite  obvious 
that  an  attempt  is  made  to  conceal  cash  deposits  through  the  use  of  cashier's 
checks.  This  situation  is  made  possible  through  the  conversion  of  depositor's 
fund,  on  or  just  before  the  last  business  day  of  the  year,  into  cashier's  checks 
in  order  that  depositor's  bank  statement  will  show  only  a  small  amount  on 
deposit  the  first  day  of  January.  With  this  elimination  of  bank  deposits 
from  the  records  it  is  quite  easy  for  the  business  firms  to  show  such  deduction 
from  their  records,  thereby  entirely  concealing  the  transaction  and  eliminating 
the  money  asset  as  a  taxable  item.  If  all  wealth  is  to  be  taxed,  money 
should  bear  its  full  share  of  the  burden.  The  value  of  money  is  the  easiest 
of  all  assets  to  determine,  but  the  assessment  of  this  asset  cannot  be  made 
until  its  ownership  can  be  discovered  and  the  loophole  for  evasion  can  be 
plugged.  i 

A  study  of  tax  assessments  would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention  of 
the  board  of  equalization.  This  agency  is  a  semi-judicial  body  that  is 
appointed  by  the  council  to  review  those  cases  of  protest  by  the  property 
owner  and  to  adjust  assessments  whenever  it  is  found  necessary.^^  The  city 
charter  provides  that  the  board  of  equalization  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members,  including  the  assessor  and  collector  and  two  other  members  to 
be  selected  by  the  council,  who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  council 
and  who  are  taxpaying  citizens  well  acquainted  with  real  estate  values. 
When  the  property  owner  contends  that  the  assessed  values  on  his  property 
are  too  high  or  inequitably  assessed,  his  protest  is  recorded  and  lie  or  his 
agent  is  given  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the  board  of  equalization 
to  present  evidence  showing  why  the  assessed  values  on  his  property  should 
be  lowered  or  treated  in  a  more  equitable  manner.  The  board  considers  the 
evidence  presented  along  with  the  records  of  the  tax  department  and  makes 
a  disposition  of  the  matter.  In  1938  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  equalization 
reveal  that  784  property  owners  contested  the  assessed  values  on  1600  pieces 
of  property.    The  summary  of  the  board's  action  is  presented  below: 

Table  X 

the  cases  reviewed  by  the 
board  of  equalization 


Type  of                      No.  of  No.  of 

Property                   Owners  Prop. 

Personal  104  104 

Real  680  1,496 

Totals  


Original 

Assessed 
Value 

I  7,326,251 
5,882,760 


Board'3 

Adjusted 

Value 

I  5,857,740 
5,349,480 


Total 
Change 

11,468,511 
533,280 


Per 

Cent 

Change 

20.0 
9.1 


Per  Cent  of 
Tax  Roll 
Proteuted 

14.2 
4.4 


$13,209,011       111,207,220       |2,001,791       15.2        e.9 


property  assessments  were  decreased  9.1  per  cent.  The  total  amounts 
contested  represent  14.2  per  cent  of  tiie  total  personal  property  assessed, 
4.4  per  cent  of  the  total  real  property  assessed,  and  6.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  tax  value.  Of  the  $7,326,251  original  assessed  values  contested  on 
personal  property,  $6,298,051  had  been  rendered  for  $4,259,391,  which 
represented  a  difference  of  $2,038,660.  After  reviewing  the  cases,  the 
board  of  equalization  lowered  the  original  assessments  until  the  final 
assessed  values  were  $556,089  above  the  owners'  rendered  values  of  personal 
property.  Of  the  $5,882,760  original  assessed  values  contested  on  real 
property,  $4,361,945  was  rendered  by  the  property  owner  for  $3,089,945, 
which  was  $1,271,995  less  than  the  value  established  by  the  assessor.  This 
difference  was  reduced  to  $837,210  after  the  board  of  equalization  had 
reviewed  the  contested  assessments. 

The  board  of  equalization  reduced  the  values  of  real  estate  on  732 
properties,  raised  the  values  on  16  properties,  and  permitted  the  original 
assessments  to  stand  on  748  properties.  The  treatment  of  the  104  personal 
property  cases  revealed  that  30  assessments  were  raised,  28  reduced,  and  46 
remained  the  same.  This  analysis  of  the  board  of  equalization  minutes 
indicates  that  very  few  property  owners  (only  507)  were  displeased  enough 
with  their  assessments  to  warrant  their  appearance  before  the  board,  and 
this  comparatively  small  number  of  cases  involved  mostly  the  larger  property 
owners. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  assessment  practices  as  judged  from  the  action  of 
the  board  of  equalization  presents  a  picture  of  acceptable  tax  assessment 
methods.  A  study  of  the  board's  results  would  indicate  a  small  number 
of  complaints.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  trouble  of 
appearing  before  the  board  for  the  small  property  owner  would  not  have 
been  commensurate  with  tlie  savings  he  might  gain.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  owner  who  was  underassessed  would  not  appear 
before  the  board  to  have  his  assessment  raised  in  order  to  equalize  his 
assessment   with    his   neighbor. 

In  summary,  the  board  of  equalization  cases  deal  mostly  with  those  large 
property  owners  who  only  want  their  taxes  reduced,  and  any  raising  of 
assessments  is  usually  arbitrarily  performed  by  the  board  without  individual 
request  and  is  only  incidental  to  the  equalizing  process.  The  board  acts 
primarily  as  a  protection  to  the  property  owner  for  any  overassessment. 
Because  of  these  facts  the  action  of  the  board  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  very 
good  criterion  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  assessment  process,  even  though  the 
analysis  of  their  decisions  reflects  the  average  property  owner's  acceptance 
of  his  ad  valorem  tax  assessments. 


The  tabulation  shows  that  the  total  personal  property  assessments  contested 
were  lowered  20  per  cent  from  the  original  assessed  values,  while  the  real 

iiThe  legal  authority  for  the  creation  and  the  duties  of  the  board  of  equalization 
is  provided  for  in  Chapter  XXV  of  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth, 


CHAPTER  III 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAXES 

The  assessment  techniques  that  are  used  by  the  tax  department  of  the  city 
of  Fort  Worth  have  been  described,  and  their  effectiveness  has  been  measured 
at  least  in  part.  Many  different  types  of  property  were  found  to  be  taxed, 
and  for  each  type  specialized  techniques  were  employed  in  the  assessing 
process.  Although  the  statutes  stipulate  that  all  property  shall  be  assessed 
for  ad  valorem  taxation,  it  has  been  recognized  that  some  escapes  taxation 
because  of  its  intangible  character,  while  the  remainder  bears  the  brunt  of  the 
tax  burden.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  taxes  according  to 
the  various  kinds  of  property  should  show  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
tax  load  which  each  class  carries. 

The  tax  laws  divide  property  into  two  major  categories:  real  property  and 
personal  property.  The  two  types  are  defined  in  the  Fort  Worth  Charter  as 
follows: 

The  meaning  of  the  term  'real  property,'  as  used  in  this  chapter 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  lots,  lands,  and  all  buildings  or  machinery 
and  structures  of  every  kind  located  or  affixed  to  the  same;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'personal  property'  as  used  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  to  include  all  household  furniture,  money,  goods, 
chattels  and  capital,  and  franchises  subject  to  taxation  under  this 
chapter,  of  the  charter,  all  stocks  of  corporations,  moneyed  or  other- 
wise, and  generally  all  property  which  is  not  real  including  all 
buildings,  improvements,  machinery  and  fixtures  of  every  kind  upon 
lots  and  lands  not  owned  by  the  owner  of  the  said  improvements.^ 

.mi 

These  two  divisions  of  property  were  closely  adhered  to  by  the  tax  assessor 
in  the  preparation  of  the  1938  tax  roll  because  the  assessments  on  real 
property  and  personal  proper t}'  are  shown  separately  on  the  roll.  These 
totals  disclose  that  the  total  real  property  assessments  were  $121,746,840 
and  that  the  total  personal  property  assessments  were  $41,132,795.^ 

The  assessed  values  for  each  of  the  various  types  of  properties  found  in 
the  two  categories  are  presented  in  Table  XI. 

The  table  below  shows  that  real  property  bears  74.76  per  cent  of  the 
entire  tax  burden.  Because  of  the  system  used  in  assessing  real  property, 
real  estate  carries  a  large  portion  of  the  tax  burden.  As  described  in  Chapter 
I,  all  real  property  not  specifically  exempt  from  taxation  is  assessed.  Since 
land  is  valued  separately  from  buildings,  it  was  found  that  all  the  vacant 

^Charter  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  (1928),  Ch.  XXV,  Sec.  14. 

*This  total  excludes  the  $122,630  assessed  values  on  personal  property  located  at 
Lake  Worth.  This  section  is  within  the  city  limits,  but  it  is  far  removed  from  the  city 
proper;  therefore,  the  property  at  Lake  Worth  was  not  considered  in  any  phase  of  the 
project. 
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land  and  the  land  upon  which  buildings  were  constructed  was  assessed  at 
$47,173,025  which  is  38.75  per  cent  of  the  total  real  property  assessments. 
This  large  assessment  figure  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  land  is  the 
most  permanent  type  of  taxable  property.  Because  of  its  permanency  and 
its  immovability,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  tax  assessor  through  the  use 
of  comprehensive  records  to  account  for  the  land  located  within  the  city 
limits.  By  this  check  system  the  land  that  is  taxable  has  always  been 
assessed. 

Table  XI 
TOTAL  ASSESSED  VALUES  BY  TYPES  OF  PROPERTY 


Type  of 
Property 

Land   

Improvements 


Total  Assessed 
Property 

%  47,173,025 
.     74,573,815 


Total  Realty 


$121,746,840 


Equipment,   Plant   ..„$  19,255,700 

Inventory  7,149,660 

Automobiles  4,983,255 

Intangibles    3,586,005 

Personal   Property  Not   Specified 3,353,380 

Office  Furniture  1,395,355 

Other   Personal    Property 1,175,980 

Household    Furniture   233,460 

Total  $  41,132,795 

Grand  Total  all  Property .-$162,879,635 


Percent 
Total 

28.97 
46.79 

74.76 

11.82 

4.38 

3.06 

2.20 

2.06 

.86 

.72 

.14 

25.24 
100.00 


The  estimated  values  of  taxable  land  as  shown  in  Table  XI  plus  the 
estimated  land  values  of  tax-exempt  lands  show  that  the  total  actual  value 
of  land  within  the  city  limits  is  approximately  $75,900,000.^  The  demand 
for  land  by  centralizing  large  population  within  the  confines  of  a  compara- 
tively small  area  increases  land  values  within  the  area.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  area  of  Fort  Worth  is  approximately  46  square  miles, 
or  expressed  in  other  terms,  is  29,440  acres,  each  acre  within  this  area  having 
an  average  value  of  s$2,578.  Of  the  total  area  75,534  parcels  of  land  are 
taxed.  The  highest  value  placed  on  a  standard  50'  X  100'  lot  is  $3,500  per 
front  foot  or  $175,000  actual  value  ($116,670  assessed  value),  while  the 
lower  values  are  $1  per  front  foot  or  $50  a  lot  ($30  assessed  value).  There 
were  pieces  of  land  assessed  at  lower  values  than  $30  per  lot,  but  die  lower 
value  is  an  adjustment  made  necessary  by  the  size  of  the  lot  or  the  topography 
or  lack  of  available  utility. 

Of  the  75,534  plots  taxed  improvements  appear  on  37,095.  This  means 
that  49.1  per  cent  of  all  the  75,534  pieces  of  taxable  land  in  the  city  of 
Fort  Worth  are  improved.    The  major  portion  of  the  real  property  assessments 


*The  estimated  value  of  tax-exempt  properties  is  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 
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is  placed  upon  these.  The  assessed  values  of  all  improvements  taxed  were 
found  to  be  $74,573,815  which  is  61.25  per  cent  of  the  total  real  property 
assessments.  Practically  all  of  the  improvements  are  residences,  office  and 
business  buildings,  and  storage  buildings,  and  these  are  assessed  on  a  unit 
reconstruction  cost  less  depreciation  basis. 

The  personal  property  assessment  was  found  to  be  $41,132,795,  which 
shows  that  the  owners  of  personal  property  carry  25.24  per  cent  of  the  total 
tax  burden  (see  Table  XI).  These  assessments  are  placed  upon  both 
individuals  and  business  establishments. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  personal  property  assess- 
ments is  placed  on  plant  equipment.  These  provide  46.81  per  cent  of  the 
total  personal  property  assessed.  This  type  of  personal  property  includes 
the  business  assets  of  motors,  machinery,  tools,  and  mechanical  instruments, 
but  automobile  equipment  is  excluded  from  this  class.  The  plant  equipment 
of  the  public  utilities  was  assessed  at  $14,533,530,  the  plant  equipment  of 
the  railroads  at  $1,225,930,  and  the  plant  equipment  of  twelve  other  industrial 
corporations  at  $2,272,000.  The  total  amount  of  plant  equipment  assessed 
against  these  thirty  corporations  was  $18,031,460  or  93.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  in  this  type  of  personalty.  The  remaining  $1,224,240  is  the 
value  of  the  plant  equipment  of  all  the  other  industries  located  in  the  city. 

The  business  inventory  classification  of  personal  property  bore  the  next 
heaviest  load  with  17.38  per  cent  of  the  total  personal  property  taxes  assessed. 
This  classification  includes  the  stocks  of  goods  and  wares  of  the  merchandising 
establishments,  the  stocks  of  goods  in  process,  and  materials  on  hand  of  the 
manufacturing  and  industrial  establishments.  These  inventory  assessments 
amounted  to  $7,149,660  in  assessed  values.  The  inventories  of  two  indus- 
trials were  assessed  $1,135,000  and  the  inventories  of  eight  large  retail 
establishments  at  $1,385,000.  These  ten  firms  were  assessed  35.2  per  cent 
of  all  the  stocks  of  goods  assessed.  The  remaining  $4,629,660  was  assessed 
on  the  inventories  of  the  several  thousand  smaller  business  establishments. 

The  type  of  personal  property  that  carried  the  third  largest  amount  of 
assessed  values  was  automobiles,  the  amount  being  $4,983,255.  This  was 
12.11  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  value.  Included  in  this  classification  are 
all  automobiles,  trucks,  and  other  motor  vehicles  with  the  exception  of  large 
passenger  busses. 

Table  XII  gives  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  ad 
valorem  tax  assessments  on  automobiles.  Of  the  30,340  automobiles  assessed 
by  Fort  Worth  in  1938,  cars  valued  from  $0  to  $399  were  found  to  cover 
84.57  per  cent  of  those  assessed,  but  this  group  accounted  for  only  71.56 
per  cent  of  the  total  automobile  assessed  value.  The  greatest  number  of 
cars  was  valued  from  $200  to  $299,  and  this  value  group  carries  the  largest 
portion  of  the  assessed  value.  Although  the  automobiles  valued  $400  and 
over  account  for  only  11.32  per  cent  of  the  total  number;  they  bear  22.45 
per  cent  of  the  automobile  tax  burden.  The  remaining  4.11  per  cent  of 
the  automobiles  are  classified  as  miscellaneous.     The  latter  classification 
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consisted  of  two  groups,  one  of  which  the  descriptive  information  was  not 
complete  enough  to  determine  the  market  value  of  the  cars  and  trucks,  and 
the  other  composed  of  fleets  of  automobiles  and  trucks  which  had  been 
assessed  with  a  blanket  value  for  the  whole  fleet  instead  of  determining 
the  assessed  values  for  each  vehicle.  This  classification  has  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  automobile  assessed  value  (5.99  per  cent)  as  well  as  a 
small  portion  of  the  number  assessed.  The  distribution  of  automobile 
assessments   according   to  ownership  classifications  will    be   discussed   later. 

The  personal  property  classification  of  intangible  assets  includes  the  assess- 
ments on  corporation  stocks  and  bonds,  notes  and  accounts  receivable,  and 
money.  These  properties  or  holdings  are  usually  called  paper  assets,  because 
their  values  are  signified  only  by  the  written  inscriptions  on  the  paper 
instruments.  These  may  be  easily  hidden  by  placing  them  in  safety  deposit 
boxes,  writing  them  ofl^  the  assets  record,  or  failing  to  render  them.  The 
total  assessed  value  of  the  intangible  personal  property  was  $3,586,005 
which  is  8.72  per  cent  of  the  total  personal  property  assessments.  Of  these 
intangible  assessments  the  stocks  and  bonds  classification  had  the  largest 
amount  assessed  which  was  $1,732,508,  this  amount  including  the  $1,509,790 
assessed  values  of  the  various  banks'  capital  stock.  After  deducting  the 
amount  of  bank  stocks  from  the  intangible  personal  property  classification, 
only  $222,718  other  corporation  stocks  and  bonds  remained.  Unfortunately 
under  existing  law  there  is  no  method  of  determining  the  total  amount  of 
stocks  and  bonds  that  can  be  assessed  within  the  city. 

The  accounts  and  notes  receivable  assessments  include  the  remaining 
outstanding  accounts  and  notes  receivable  for  each  business  after  the  accounts 
payable  and  current  notes  payable  have  been  deducted.  The  total  assessments 
for  this  classification  of  the  intangible  assets  were  $908,424.  Although 
mortgages  on  real  estate  are  definitely  receivable  assets,  very  few  mortgages, 
if  any,  are  included  in  the  receivables  assessed. 

The  remaining  classification  of  the  intangible  assets  is  cash  or  money. 
Only  $945,073  of  the  assessed  value  of  cash  appears  on  the  1938  roll.  Of 
this  amount  three  of  the  utility  companies  were  assessed  with  $467,907 
(approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  cash  assessed).  Cash  has 
a  definite  measure  of  wealth,  and  it  should  be  rendered  by  the  owner.  The 
study  of  bank  statements  discussed  in  Chapter  II  points  out  the  apparent 
disregard  of  rendering  and  assessing  money  for  taxation. 

The  personal  property  taxes  are  distributed  over  several  other  classifications. 
The  classification  of  personal  property  not  specified  showed  a  total  assessed 
value  of  $3,353,380  or  8.15  per  cent  of  the  total  personal  property  assessments. 
This  classification  consists  of  those  blanket  personal  property  assessments  in 
which  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  certify  the  values  of  the  diff^erent  assets. 
The  classification  of  office  furniture  includes  all  ofllice  furniture  and  equipment, 
law  libraries,  store  fixtures,  medical  equipment,  restaurant  and  boarding 
house  equipment,  hotel  and  rooming  house  furnishings,  and  other  types  of 
minor  equipment  used  in  conducting  business.     Table  XI  shows  that  the 
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office  furniture  classification  of  personal  property  assets  had  a  total  assessed 
value  of  $1,395,355.  This  value  is  only  3.39  per  cent  of  the  total  personal 
property  assessments. 

Household  furniture  carries  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tax  burden.  The 
total  assessed  value  on  household  furniture  was  $233,460  which  is  only  .57 
per  cent  of  the  total  personal  property  assessments.  The  circumstances 
under  which  household  furniture  is  assessed  account  for  the  fact  that  it  bears 
such  a  small  portion  of  the  tax  load.* 

The  personal  property  tax  should  compel  most  individuals  to  share  the 
ad  valorem  tax  burden  even  though  they  do  not  own  real  property.  Those 
who  rent  apartments,  houses,  or  even  live  in  furnished  rooms  usually  possess 
some  personal  property.  At  present  only  a  few  are  assessed  ad  valorem  taxes 
when  they  possess  personal  property  not  in  the  form  of  business  assets.  Table 
XIII  segregates  the  personal  property  assessments  by  types  of  businesses 
and  shows  the  amounts  assessed  to  individual  personalty  and  automobiles. 
Excluding  the  assessed  values  of  automobiles  owned  by  business  establish- 
ments, business  is  assessed  with  $35,820,000  of  the  grand  total  of  $41,132,795 
personal  property  assessments.  These  figures  show  that  the  personal  property 
tax  as  it  is  now  administered  is  primarily  a  tax  on  business  assets  since  87.08 
per  cent  of  this  tax  is  assessed  upon  business  establishments  as  compared 
with  the  .81  of  the  1  per  cent  levied  on  personal  property  owned  by 
individuals  and  the  12.11  per  cent  of  the  total  placed  on  the  automobiles 
which  are  owned  by  both  individuals  and  business  firms. 

In  analyzing  the  personal  property  tax  distribution  among  the  different 
types  of  business,  it  is  found  that  the  utilities  and  other  service  firms  have 
been  assessed  40.46  per  cent  of  the  entire  total,  transportation  and  its  related 
industries  with  11.91  per  cent,  the  wholesale  and  manufacturing  industries 
and  the  general  retail  establishments  with  10.89  per  cent  and  10.40  per 
cent  respectively,  while  the  remaining  types  of  businesses  are  assessed  only 
13.42  per  cent  of  the  total  personal  propert}^  tax.  A  study  of  Table  XIII 
is  quite  interesting  if  the  reader  will  compare  the  relative  importance  of 
each  type  of  business  to  the  community  with  the  relative  weight  of  the 
personal  property  tax  it  shares.  When  considering  the  present  techniques 
used  in  assessing  personal  property,  the  relative  distribution  of  these  taxes  as 
a  whole  appears  to  be  proportionately  represented  by  all  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  compare  the  relative  importance  of  the  business  personal  property 
wealth  with  the  personal  property  wealth  of  the  individual.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  the  individual  is  taking  advantage  of  the  present  tax  legislative 
and  administrative  inadequacies,  and  in  the  eyes  of  our  present  laws  might  be 
regarded  as  a  "tax  dodger." 

Further  study  of  the  distribution  of  taxes  reveals  that  there  is  very  little 
relation  between  the  ownership  of  real  and  personal  property.  In  order  to 
study  the  distribution  of  taxes  from  this  angle,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 

*The  $250  household  goods  exemptions  and  the  other  factors  were  discussed  in 
Chapter  I. 


Table  XIII 

DISTRIBUTION   PERSONAL   PROPERTY   BETWEEN 
BUSINESS  ASSETS  AND  OTHER 

TYPE    OF    BUSINESS 

I.     General  Retail 

Bakeries  $      162,420 

Clothing   450,060 


III. 


Department  Stores  — 

Drug  Stores 

Feed  Stores  

Grocery 

Hardware,   Sporting  

Junk  and  Wrecking  Yards... 

Mail    Order    House..- 

Milk,  Ice  Cream,  Ice,  Candy. 

Nurseries,  Florals 

Produce,  Poultry,  Fruit 

Variety  Stores  


1,184,410 
436,590 

13,730 
520,820 
198,940 

17,360 
440,160 
560,670 

42,690 
154,210 

96,020 


K 


TOTAL  GENERAL   RETAIL (10.40%)     $  4,278,080 

II.     Personal  Services 

Accountants    

Advertising  and  Sign  Boards. 

Barber,   Beauty   Shops 

Cleaners,   Laundries   

Doctors,   Dentists,  Clinic 

Fuel,  Wood  and  Coal 

Funeral   Homes   

Laboratories 

Lawyers 


Print,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Books. 

Shoe  Repair  and  Leather  Goods 

Utilities    


33,050 

58,420 

215,150 

157,840 

38,130 

39,830 

39,820 

144,160 

411,200 

192,600 

15,314,170 


\ 


TOTAL    PERSONAL    SERVICE (40.46%)     $16,644,370 


Luxury  and  Recreation 

Jewelry,  Watch  Repair 

Music  Stores,  All  Types 

Package  Stores,  Liquor 

Recreation  Clubs  

Studio,   Dance,   Music,   Photo 

Theatres,  Radio  Stations 

Vending  Machines  

TOTAL  LUXURY  AND  RECREATION 

IV.    Eating  and  Lodging 

Cafe,  Rest.,  Confect.,  Taverns 

Hotels   

Rooms,  House  Apts. 

Tourist  Camps  


I 


188,240 
31,220 
42,210 
31,580 
16,210 
46,290 
21,010 

(.92%) 


238,530 

176,370 

35,240 

3,190 


$   376,760 


TOTAL   EATING   AND    LODGING (1.10%)     |     453,330 


V.    Transportation  and  Related  Industries 

Auto  Aces.,   Motor   Parts    (Inventory) .. 

Automobile,  Garage,  Used  (liars 

Filling    Station    

Oil    Company   

Oil  Well  Supply  Drillers„_- 
Railroad    Terminal    


$ 


Transportation,  Taxis,  Motor  Freight  and  Bus  Lines 

TOTAL  TRANS.  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES 


254,500 

576,870 

58,625 

1,099,690 

298,830 
1,297,150 
1,311,275 

(11.91%) 


^ 
{ 


« 


$  4,896,940 
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Table  XIII  (Cont'd) 

distribution  personal  property  between 
business  assets  and  other 

TYPE    OF    BUSINESS 

VI.     Furnishings 

Fixtures  Stores —  $  6,230 

Furniture  Stores  -- 619,990 

Household  Appliance 145,260 

Office   Supplies  175,670 

TOTAL  FURNISHINGS  (2.30%) 

VII.     Buildings  and  Building  Maintenance 

Architects,  Contractors,  Geo.  Surveyors $  72,230 

Building   Supplies   937,950 

Electrical   Supplies  43,350 

Real  Estate  53,420 

(2.69%) 


VIIL 


IX. 


X. 


XI. 


TOTAL   BUILDING   AND   MAINTENANCE... 

Wholesale  and  Manufacture 

Grain  Elevators  

Manufactories  

Warehouse  

Wholesale  Distributors  

TOTAL  WHOLESALE  AND  MANUFACTURE 

Finance 

Bank  

Brokerage  House,  Investment  Loans 

Commission  House,  Live  Stock 

Estate  Trust  Dept.  of  Banks 

Insurance  Companies  and  Agencies 

Pawn   Shops  

TOTAL  FINANCE  

Total   all   Business 


Personalties,  Radio,  Jewelry,  Money 
Household   Goods,   etc 

Automobiles    

GRAND  TOTAL  


507,400 

2,744,790 

24,030 

1,204,170 

(10.89%) 


1,579,990 
347,100 
79,080 
327,090 
167,290 
135,480 

(6.41%) 

(87.08%) 


(.81%) 

(12.11%) 
(100.00%) 


$     947,150 


I  1,106,950 


I  4,480,390 


I  2,636,030 
$35,820,000 

329,540 

4,983,255 
$41,132,795 


different  kinds  of  property  owners.  These  may  be  classified  as:  (1)  ownership 
of  both  real  and  personal  property,  (2)  ownership  of  personal  property 
only,  and  (3)  ownership  of  real  estate  only. 

The  first  ownership  group  includes  those  possessors  of  real  property  who 
are  also  assessed  with  personal  property.  Generally,  it  would  appear  that  a 
person  having  a  sufficient  amount  of  wealth  to  possess  real  estate  would  also 
own  some  form  of  personal  wealth  that  is  taxable.  Table  XIV  reveals  that 
only  6,062  real  property  owners  of  the  31,576  owners  of  real  estate  are 
assessed  with  personal  property  (including  automobiles).  These  6,062 
owners  represent  approximately  17  per  cent  of  all  the  owners  of  taxable 
property  and  they  are  assessed  with  38.5  per  cent  of  the  total  real  property 
values,  66.1  per  cent  of  the  total  personal  property  values,  and  45.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  assessed  values  of  both  real  and  personal  properties.    Of  the  6,062 


combination  property  owners  it  was  found  that  4,784  were  assessed  with 
automobiles  only  for  personal  property  assessments,  and  the  remaining  1,278 
were  assessed  with  other  types  of  personal  property,  and  possibly  automobiles 
too.  These  figures  disclose  the  fact  that  only  a  few  property  owners  have 
been  assessed  on  their  personal  property,  and  that  79  per  cent  of  these  owners 
were  assessed  only  on  their  automobile  personal  property.  These  figures  do 
not  indicate  that  the  owners  of  real  property  and  personal  property  are 
assessed  in  proportion  to  wealth  possessed  because  in  many  cases  owners  of 
large  real  estate  holdings  have  very  little  personal  property  assessed.  This 
fact  is  partially  unveiled  in  that  part  of  the  survey  which  examined  all 
property  owners  assessed  for  more  than  $40,000.  Fifty-eight  of  these  who 
were  found  to  have  real  estate  valued  over  $40,000  were  assessed  for  less 
than  $1,000  worth  of  personal  property  each.  These  58  property  owners  were 
assessed  a  total  of  $6,511,715  of  real  property  values,  and  yet  their  personal 
property  assessments  amounted  to  only  $22,790.  An  average  of  these  figures 
reveals  that  they  were  assessed  an  average  of  $116,280  on  real  property  values, 
yet  their  personal  property  assessments  averaged  $407.  These  cases  may 
appear  ridiculous,  but  they  are  excellent  examples  of  the  property  owners 
who  take  advantage  of  the  inadequate  tax  laws  and  poor  administrative 
practices  to  evade  their  responsibility. 

Table  XIV 
TAX  DISTRIBUTION  BY  PROPERTY  OWNERSHIP  STATUS 

Ownership  status  Number  of  ViOueof  Value  of  Total 

Ownera  Real  Property  Personal  Property  Value 

1.  Owners  of  real  property  and 

personal   property   6,062  $46,872,990  $27,186,583  $74,059,573 

2.  Owners  of  personal*   prop- 
erty only   3,929  13,946,212  13,946,212 

3.  Owners    of    real    property 

only    25,514  74,873,850  74,873,850 

*The    owners    of    automobiles    only    are    not    included    here,    although    the    assessed    values    of    the 
automobiles    are    represented    in    the    values. 

The  second  ownership  classification  deals  with  those  who  are  assessed  with 
personal  property  only.  This  group  contained  3,929  owners,  representing 
only  11.1  per  cent  of  the  total  property  owners,  and  these  were  composed 
of  business  firms,  not  real  property  holders.  It  was  found  that  this  11.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  property  owners  were  assessed  with  33.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  personal  property.  The  number  of  property  holders  does  not  include 
the  large  number  of  persons  who  are  assessed  with  automobiles  only  since  this 
number  was  not  determined.  The  $13,946,212  of  personal  property  values 
assessed  for  this  group  consists  mostly  of  business  assets.  About  the  only 
individual  personalty  included  would  be  a  large  portion  of  the  $3,770,875 
of  automobile  values  carried  by  those  who  were  assessed  for  automobiles 
only. 
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The  third  type  of  property  ownership  was  assessed  with  real  property  only. 
On  the  1938  roll  75,534  pieces  of  real  estate  were  assessed  for  taxation  to 
31,576  owners.  Of  this  number  the  survey  shows  that  25,514  (80.8  per 
cent)  were  not  assessed  with  the  ownership  of  any  personal  property  what- 
soever, yet  they  bore  46  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  value  of  the  tax  roll. 
This  condition  may  be  justified  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  but  there  appears 
to  be  very  little  justification  for  the  owners  of  large  real  estate  holdings 
not  having  personal  property  taxes  assessed.  The  survey  revealed  that  there 
were  146  real  property  owners  in  this  group  who  were  assessed  with  more 
than  $40,000  in  real  estate  values,  yet  they  had  no  personal  property  on  the 
tax  roll.  These  146  owners  were  assessed  with  $16,963,845  of  real  estate, 
or  an  average  of  $116,191  per  owner.  Many  of  these  are  persons  or 
corporations  dealing  primarily  in  real  estate  only,  but  they  no  doubt  possess 
office  equipment,  cash,  and  possibly  negotiable  paper  that  would  be  considered 
personal  property  assets. 

From  the  study  of  tax  distribution  it  can  be  concluded  that  those  who 
do  not  possess  real  property  are  assessed  a  very  small  portion  of  the  ad  valorem 
tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  assessed  values  amount  to  only  8.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  tax  roll.  By  using  the  tax  assessments  as  a  criterion,  91.5  per 
cent  of  all  the  wealth  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  is  owned  by  real  estate 
owners.  But  before  leaving  this  discussion,  an  examination  of  tax  distribution 
according  to  the  degree  of  wealth  as  reflected  from  the  tax  assessments  might 
prove  interesting. 

The  assessments  of  property  owners  who  were  assessed  for  a  total  of 
$40,000  or  more  were  listed  beginning  with  the  highest  assessed  values  and 
extending  down  to  values  of  $40,000.  Table  XV  indicates  that  the  total 
number  of  property  owners  used  in  this  arrangement  was  394  which  is 
only  1.11  per  cent  of  all  property  owners."  The  total  assessed  values  for 
this  group  were  $82,580,730  or  50.70  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  terms  of 
these  figures  1.11  per  cent  of  all  the  property  owners  were  assessed  with 
50.7  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  values  in  1938.  The  personal  property 
assessments  of  this  group  represent  71.8  per  cent  of  the  total  personal  property 
assessed,  and  the  total  real  property  assessments  represent  43.6  per  cent  of 
the  total  real  property  assessed.  The  first  100  highest  assessed  property 
owners  were  assessed  with  $61,831,275  or  37.35  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed 
value.  These  100  property  owners  were  assessed  with  30.0  per  cent  of  the 
total  assessed  value  of  real  property  and  with  61.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
assessed  value  of  personal  property.  Only  93  property  owners  were  assessed 
with  more  than  $40,000  of  personal  property.  The  highest  1  per  cent  of 
all  the  personal  property  owners  (52  owners)  were  assessed  with  $26,142,530 
of  personal  property  values,  which  equals  63.8  per  cent  of  the  total  personal 
property  assessments.  The  highest  1  per  cent  of  the  real  property  owners 
(315  owners)  were  assessed  $51,384,410  in  real  property  values  which  is 
42.2  per  cent  of  the  total  assessments  of  real  property. 

J^Exclusive  of  automobile  owners. 


Table  XV  ' 

total  assessed  values  of  the  highest  values 

down   to   140,000 


Highest 
Group 

1st  100... 

2nd  100... 

3rd  100_. 

Last    94__ 


Assessment 
Range  of  Values 


Assessed  Values 
Baal  Property       Personal  Property 


$7,800,740  to  $144,380 

143,920  to       76,160 

76,120  to       52,690 
52,260  to      40,060 


Total  394 $7,800,740  to  $  40,060 

Per  Cent  of  Totals— 1.11% 


$36,519,465 
7,928,270 
5,043,505 
3,544,350 

$53,035,590 

43.6% 


$25,311,810 

2,268,840 

1,185,880 

778,610 

$29,545,140 

71.8% 


TOTAL 

$61,831,275 

10,197,110 

6,229,385 

4,322,960 

$82,580,730 

50.7% 


The  significance  of  this  distribution  analysis  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
assessed  values  are  levied  on  a  fraction  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  property  owners.  The  real  property  assessments  are  considerably 
more  diversified  in  their  value  distribution  than  the  distribution  of  personal 
property  assessments.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  1  per  cent  of  the 
real  property  owners  are  assessed  with  42  per  cent  of  the  total  real  property, 
while  1  per  cent  of  the  personal  property  owners  are  assessed  with  64  per  cent 
of  the  total  personal  property.  The  personal  property  tax  assessments  are  levied 
mostly  on  the  wealthy  and  a  large  portion  of  the  real  estate  assessments  are 
placed  on  the  wealthy,  but  the  larger  number  of  real  property  assessments 
are  distributed  among  the  property  owners  who  possess  only  a  small  degree 
of  wealth.  .  ,    . 

The  distribution  of  automobiles  by  property  ownership  status  is  shown  in 
Table  XII.  The  automobile  owners  who  were  assessed  with  the  ownership 
of  real  property  were  assessed  with  6,944  automobiles  or  22.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  assessed.  This  total  assessed  value  was  $1,212,380  or  24.33 
per  cent  of  the  total  automobile  assessments.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
owners  in  the  second  group  is  assessed  with  automobiles  only  while  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  group  is  assessed  with  an  automobile  and  other  personal 
property.  The  total  assessed  value  of  these  23,396  automobiles  was 
$3,770,875  which  is  75.67  per  cent  of  the  total  automobile  values  and  77.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  automobiles  are  apparently  the  only 
type  of  property  that  the  burden  of  tax  assessments  is  not  almost  wholly 
placed  upon  the  real  property  owners.  Before  leaving  this  study  of  the 
distribution  of  tax  assessments  it  should  be  interesting  to  examine  partially 
the  distribution  of  tax  collections  as  to  the  classification  of  tax  assessments 
and  as  to  the  ownership  status  of  the  taxpayer.  The  city  of  Fort  Worth 
collected  currently  84.07  per  cent  of  the  original  tax  levy  of  the  1938  tax 
roll  during  the  fiscal  year,  October  1,  1938,  through  September  30,  1939. 
In  order  to  determine  the  per  cent  of  collections  for  each  grouping  of 
property,  the  collection  information  was  tabulated  on  all  the  automobile 
assessments  as  one  group  and  on  all  other  personal  property  as  another 
group.    The  total  of  these  two  tabulations  reveals  the  total  amount  of  personal 
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property  taxes  collected.  The  remainder  of  all  current  tax  collections  was 
collected  on  real  property  taxes.  The  summary  of  this  collection  tabulation  is 
shown  below  in  Table  XVI. 

Table  XVI 

comparison  of  current  tax  collections  by  types  of 

property  assessed  on  1938  TAX  ROLL 


Type  of  Property  Assessed 

Personal  property  (not  including  auto- 
mobiles )    

Automobiles  


Total  Personal 
Real  property  


OriKinal 
Assessed  Values 

Amount  of  Assessed 
Values  Collected 

Per  Cent 
Collected 

1  36,149,540 
4,983,255 

$  33,489,173 
1,036,907 

92.64 
20.8 

$  41,132,795 

$  34,526,080 

83.94 

$121,746,840 

1102,420,388 

84.13 

1162,879,635 

1136,946,468 

84.08 

Grand  Total  all  Property- 


Table  XVI  indicates  that  the  total  current  tax  collections  were  84.07  per 
cent  of  the  total  original  tax  levy.  This  collection  ratio  distributed  according 
to  the  personal  and  real  property  assessments  was  83.94  per  cent  collected 
on  the  total  personal  property  assessments,  and  84.13  per  cent  collected  on 
the  real  property  assessments.  The  personal  property  collections  were 
distributed  between  the  automobile  classification,  and  the  classification  of 
all  other  types  of  personal  property.  This  distribution  shows  that  although 
the  total  collection  ratio  for  personal  property  was  83.94  per  cent,  the 
collections  on  automobile  assessments  were  only  20.8  per  cent  of  their 
original  levy  as  compared  with  the  92.64  per  cent  collection  ratio  for  all 
other  personal  property.  The  study  has  determined  that  even  though  the 
automobile  assessments  equal  only  3.59  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  roll,  the 
assessed  values  of  the  unpaid  automobile  taxes  equal  15.21  per  cent  of 
the  total  tax  roll  delinquency.  If  the  automobile  assessments  and  collections 
had  been  eliminated  altogether  from  the  tax  roll,  the  current  collection  ratio 
on  the  total  original  levy  would  have  been  86.08  per  cent  instead  of  84.07 
per  cent.  The  owners  of  personal  property  excluding  automobiles  were 
shown  to  pay  the  high  ratio  of  92.64  per  cent  of  their  original  assessments. 

The  study  of  personal  property  tax  collections  also  included  the  distribution 
of  tax  payments  according  to  the  ownership  status  of  the  property  owner. 
The  distribution  divides  the  personal  property  owners  into  the  two  classifica- 
tions of  ownership:  owners  of  both  personal  property  and  real  property  and 
owners  of  personal  property  only.    Table  XVII  summarizes  this  information. 

The  collection  ratio  for  all  personal  property  assessments  was  83.9  per 
cent.  The  analysis  of  the  collections  by  types  of  ownership  and  by  types  of 
property  presents  the  weaknesses  of  the  personal  property  assessments.  In 
the  first  place,  the  real  property  owner  is  the  better  taxpayer,  which  is 
shown  by  comparing  his  total  collection  ratio  of  94.3  per  cent  with  the 
total  collection  ratio  of  63.7  per  cent  for  the  owners  of  personal  property 
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only.  The  study  of  the  collections  by  types  of  property  assessment  shows 
that  the  owners  of  real  and  personal  property  pay  96.6  per  cent  of  the  taxes 
on  personal  property  other  than  automobiles  assessed  against  them.  The 
owners  classified  as  possessing  personal  property  only  made  a  poorer  showing 
with  their  collection  ratio  of  82.4  per  cent  on  the  assessments  of  personal 
property  and  a  collection  ratio  of  only  13.3  per  cent  on  the  assessed  values  of 
their  automobiles. 

The  analysis  as  to  the  number  of  assessments  collected  reveals  that  the 
owners  of  personal  property  and  real  property  group  paid  63  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  personal  property  assessments  levied  (other  than 
automobiles)  as  compared  with  the  42.4  per  cent  of  the  number  of  assess- 
ments collected  in  the  group  of  owners  possessing  personal  property  only. 
The  same  comparison  for  the  automobile  assessments  discloses  a  42.2  per 
cent  number  ratio  for  the  first  group  and  10.8  per  cent  number  ratio  for 
the  latter  group. 

On  the  whole,  the  individual  burdened  with  the  higher  personal  property 
assessments  paid  his  taxes  while  the  owners  with  the  smaller  assessments 
failed  to  do  so.  This  comparison  also  holds  true  with  the  owners  of  only 
personal  property.  Their  collection  ratio  based  on  assessed  values  was  82.4  per 
cent  as  compared  with  42.4  per  cent  of  the  number  of  their  assessments 
collected.  Expressed  in  terms  of  assessment  averages  the  1,687  owners 
who  paid  their  taxes  were  assessed  an  average  of  $4,972  as  compared  with 
the  average  assessment  of  $779  for  the  2,292  owners  of  only  personal  property 
who  did  not  meet  their  tax  obligation.  These  comparisons  clearly  indicate 
that  the  wealthier  property  owners  are  the  better  taxpayers. 

The  collection  study  shows  that  the  greatest  ineffectiveness  of  tax  collections 
is  found  in  the  gathering  of  automobile  taxes.  Of  the  total  30,340  automobiles 
assessed  taxes  were  collected  on  only  5,459.  Although  only  24  per  cent 
of  the  automobile  values  were  assessed  to  owners  of  real  property,  this 
group  paid  48  per  cent  of  the  collections  and  the  owners  of  the  remaining 
76  per  cent  of  the  automobile  values  paid  52  per  cent  of  the  collection. 
The  accepted  explanation  of  the  higher  payment  ratio  (44.3  per  cent) 
of  automobile  assessments  of  the  personal  and  real  property  owners  is 
that  they  usually  pay  this  personal  property  tax  at  the  same  time  that  they  pay 
their  taxes  on  real  estate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  low  collection  ratio  of 
only  13.3  per  cent  on  the  automobile  assessments  of  the  owners  of  personal 
property  only  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  tax  statements  on  automobiles 
are  ignored  unless  other  included  personal  property  tax  is  also  paid. 
Regardless  of  ownership  status  the  automobile  tax  delinquency  is  too  great. 

The  major  reason  for  this  large  proportion  of  automobile  tax  delinquency 
is  the  impracticability  of  enforcing  collections.  The  laws  provide  for  the 
seizure  of  personal  property  when  the  ad  valorem  taxes  have  become  delinquent, 
but  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  positive  assessment  information  and  the 
difficulty  of  locating  the  automobiles,  the  costs  of  dispossession  almost  equal 
the  amount  of  collectible  delinquent  taxes.    If  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  should 


attempt  to  enforce  the  collection  on  the  24,881  automobiles  that  were 
delinquent  on  the  1938  tax  roll,  imagine  the  number  of  individuals  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  and  dispossess  of  their  cars.  Considerable  difficulty 
would  be  encountered  because  of  the  changes  of  address  and  ownership  and 
because  of  the  assessment  difficulties  described  in  Chapter  I.  The  city  has 
attempted  small  scale  collection  drives  on  the  delinquent  automobile  taxes, 
but  the  success  of  the  drives  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  only  6  per  cent  of 
the  79.2  per  cent  delinquent  items  were  paid  as  of  March  1,  1940. 

It  appears  that  those  automobile  owners  who  pay  taxes  on  other  types 
of  property  are  paying  several  times  more  than  their  share  of  the  automobile 
taxes.  Car  owners  often  have  the  attitude  that  they  as  individuals  should 
not  pay  automobile  taxes  when  their  neighbors  do  not.  In  all  fairness  to 
those  who  actually  pay  these  taxes,  the  automobile  owners  who  are  "tax 
dodgers"  should  be  forced  to  carry  their  share  of  the  burden.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  many  that  the  most  effective  way  to  collect  the  ad  valorem 
taxes  from  the  automobile  owners  is  to  require  that  the  ad  valorem  taxes 
on  the  automobile  be  paid  before  a  state  license  is  issued.  If  the  ad  valorem 
tax  on  automobiles  is  to  be  made  an  equitable  tax  instead  of  a  "joke,"  both 
the  lawmakers  and  the  tax  administrators  must  meet  their  separate  respon- 
sibilities   by   providing    adequate    legislation    and    efficient    administration. 

Finally,  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  owners  of  both  real  estate  and 
personal  property  bore  91.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  assessed  value  of  the 
city.  Of  the  $136,946,468  taxes  collected  $128,057,480  were  collected  from 
the  owners  of  real  estate.  In  other  words,  the  real  property  owners  were 
assessed  with  91.5  per  cent  of  the  total  roll,  and  they  have  paid  93.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  collected.  The  status  of  the  distribution  of  the 
1938  tax  is  primarily  a  tax  on  real  property.  Many  owners  assessed  with 
personal  property  were  also  assessed  with  real  property,  although  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  owners  of  real  property  were  assessed  on  their  personal 
property.  The  greatest  ineffectiveness  in  assessing  property  exists  in  the 
assessments  of  personal  property  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  individual 
personalty.  The  real  property  owners  proved  to  be  the  best  taxpayers. 
Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  laxness  in  automobile  collections. 
The  wealthy  and  semi-wealthy  people  are  assessed  with  the  majority  of  the 
taxes  and  the  study  of  personal  property  tax  collections  indicated  that  they 
also  pay  the  majority  of  the  taxes  collected.  No  measurement  of  the  shifting 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  has  been  made,  but  there  are  some  indications  that 
real  property  assessments  are  being  distributed  among  more  people.  If  the 
personal  property  tax  could  be  administered  as  effectively  as  the  real  property 
tax,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  tax  burden  would  be  more  equitably 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  wealth;  thus,  the  burden  would 
be  less  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  wealth  because  additional  values  on  the  tax 
roll  would  permit  lowering  the  tax  rate. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  been  concerned  with  property  which  is  subject 
to  ad  valorem  taxation  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth.  Not  all  property  so 
located,  however,  is  subject  to  this  form  of  taxation.  While  the  city  charter 
does  not^enumerate  the  types  of  property  to  be  exempt,  it  does  state  that 
"All  property  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  city  of  Fort  Worth."^ 
To  determine  the  exemptibility  of  property,  the  assessor  must  be  familiar 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  state  tax  exemption  laws. 

The  State  Constitution  provides  that: 

All  occupation  taxes  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  upon  the  same 
class  of  subjects  within  the  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax; 
but  the  legislature  may,  by  general  laws,  exempt  from  taxation  public 
property  used  for  public  purposes;  actual  places  of  religious  worship, 
also  any  property  owned  by  a  church  or  by  a  strictly  religious  society 
for  the  exclusive  use  as  a  dwelling  place  for  the  ministry  of  such 
church  or  religious  society,  and  which  yields  no  revenue  whatever 
to  such  church  or  religious  society;  provided  that  such  exemption 
shall  not  extend  to  more  property  than  is  reasonably  necessary 
for  a  dwelling  place  and  in  no  event  more  than  one  acre  of  land; 
places  of  burial  not  held  for  private  or  corporate  profit;  all  buildings 
used  exclusively  and  owned  by  persons  or  associations  of  persons 
for  school  purposes  and  the  necessary  furniture  of  all  schools  and 
property  used  exclusively  and  reasonably  necessary  in  conducting 
any  association  engaged  in  promoting  the  religious,  educational  and 
physical  development  of  boys,  girls,  young  men  or  young  women 
operating  under  a  State  or  National  organization  of  like  character; 
also  the  endowment  funds  of  such  institutions  of  learning  and 
religion  not  used  with  a  view  to  profit;  and  when  the  same  are 
invested  in  bonds  or  mortgages,  or  in  land  or  other  property  which 
has  been  and  shall  hereafter  be  bought  in  by  such  institutions  under 
foreclosure  sales  made  to  satisfy  or  protect  such  bonds  or  mortgages, 
that  such  exemption  of  such  land  and  property  shall  continue  only 
for  two  years  after  the  purchase  of  the  same  at  such  sale  by  such 
institutions  and  no  longer,  and  institutions  of  purely  public  charity; 
and  all  laws  exempting  property  from  taxation  other  than  the 
property  above  mentioned  shall  be  null  and  void.^ 
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Hlharter  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  (1928),  Chap.  XXV,  Sec.  8. 

^Constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas,  Art  VIII,  Sec.  2  (Adopted  November  6,  1928). 


The  legislature,  acting  under  its  constitutional  authority,  has  specifically 
exempted  the  following  types  of  property  from  taxation.' 

1.  Church  property  used  as  a  place  of  worship  or  for  the  residence 
of  the  minister  is  exempt  if  no  revenue  is  obtained  for  their 
use.  The  grounds  attached  to  such  buildings  must  not  exceed 
that  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  occupancy,  use,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  buildings. 

2.  School  property  of  all  public  colleges  and  public  academies 
is  exempt  when  such  property  is  used  exclusively  for  school 
purposes.  The  endowment  funds  of  these  educational  institu- 
tions are  exempt  in  the  manner  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

3.  The  property  owned  and  used  exclusively  by  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  physical  development  associations  operating  under 
a  State  or  National  organization  of  like  character  that  is  not 
leased  or  otherwise  used  with  a  view  to  profit,  other  than  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  association  and  buildings  in 
which  the  religious,  educational,  or  physical  development  work 
is  performed,  is  exempt. 

4.  Cemeteries  and  all  lands  used  exclusively  for  burying  the  dead 
are  exempt  when  such  property  is  used  with  no  profit  in  view. 

5.  All  public  properties  belonging  to  the  Federal  (government, 
the  State  (^vernment,  the  county,  the  municipal,  and  other 
governmental  subdivisions  of  the  State  are  exempt. 

6.  Property  belonging  to  institutions  of  purely  public  charity  is 
exempt. 

7.  Public  libraries  including  all  their  personal  property  are  exempt. 

8.  Market  houses,  public  squares,  or  other  public  grounds,  town 
or  precinct  houses  or  halls  used  exclusively  for  public  purposes 
are  exempt  from  taxation. 

9.  All  household  and  kitchen  furniture  not  exceeding  their  true  and 
full  value,  $250  to  each  family,  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

10.  All  annual  pensions  granted  by  the  State  or  the  United  States 
are  exempt. 

11.  All  cattle  used  for  experimental  purposes  of  producing  a  finer 
strain  are  exempt. 

12.  All  properties  belonging  to  art  leagues  and  societies  of  fine  arts 
which  are  devoted  wholly  and  without  charge  to  the  promotion 
of  education  and  learning  are  exempt. 

13.  The  property  of  the  organization  known  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  or  any  local  organization  affiliated  with  such  organ- 
ization shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

14.  The  property  of  the  organization  known  as  the  Texas  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  of  Texas  is  exempt  from  taxation. 


sThls  list  of  property  exemptions  is  taken  from  Vemon*s  Annotated  Revised  Civil 
Statutes  of  the  State  of  Texas,  vol.  20,  arts.  7150,  7507,  5065. 
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Other  properties  are  listed,  but  they  are  of  a  character  not  found  in  Fort 
Worth.  Fort  Worth  attempts  to  abide  by  the  state  laws  in  allowing 
property  exemptions,  but  apparently  some  occur  because  of  local  conditions. 
Many  requests  for  property  exemptions  appear  to  be  justified;  at  the  same 
time  there  are  limits  to  which  the  city  may  go  in  this  particular.  In  many 
instances  borderline  cases  are  treated  as  exemptions;  therefore,  the  extent 
of  the  present  exemptions  is  not  entirely  known. 

The  exempt  items  taken  individually  do  not  make  a  very  large  showing, 
but  collectively  they  constitute  a  large  amount  of  wealth.  The  city  places 
on  record  all  property  that  is  exempt  from  taxation,  but  the  record  shows 
only  the  location  of  the  property,  not  its  value.  As  far  as  is  known,  no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  determine  the  value  of  this  property.  The 
prevailing  attitude  has  been  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  evaluation  of 
exempt  property  since  the  knowledge  would  be  on  no  monetary  usefulness. 
It  is  also  contended  that  the  time  consumed  in  computing  these  values 
might  better  be  utilized  in  valuing  taxable  property. 

Definitely  there  is  a  need  for  determining  the  extent  of  property  exemptions 
and  also  the  proportionate  values  of  exempt  to  taxable  properties.  Hardly 
a  session  of  the  Legislature  passes  without  some  pressure  being  brought  to 
establish  the  exemption  of  some  form  of  wealth  that  is  now  taxable. 
Intermittently  the  Legislature  has  added  new  exemptions  to  an  already  long 
list,  and  each  year  local  pressure  groups  appear  before  the  city  council 
seeking  exemption  of  borderline  cases.  These  groups  apparently  believe 
that  while  the  exemption  means  very  much  to  them,  the  effect  on  the  total 
tax  roll  would  be  insignificant. 

This  survey  has  attempted  to  determine  the  kinds  of  property  exempt 
from  taxation  and  also  the  proportionate  value  of  exempt  property  to 
taxable  property.  The  procedure  used  in  determining  these  facts  first 
required  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  exempt  properties  taken  from  the 
reference  roll.  The  name  of  the  owner,  the  use  of  the  property,  and  the 
full  description  of  the  land  were  obtained.  This  list  was  checked  against 
the  possible  tax-exempt  institutions  found  in  the  city  directory.  When  the 
locations  of  all  tax-exempt  property  were  secured,  the  information  was 
transcribed  to  the  unit  valuation  cards  for  evaluation  purposes. 

The  first  step  in  the  procedure  was  to  determine  the  value  of  the  exempt 
land  from  the  land  value  maps.  These  were  determined  by  using  the 
assessed  values  of  the  surrounding  land  as  the  basis  of  measuring  the  value 
of  exempt  land.  By  this  method  the  lands  were  valued  in  terms  of  the 
surrounding  properties. 

The  city's  appraisal  manual  did  not  contain  sufficient  information  to 
cover  the  types  of  buildings  that  are  usually  found  in  the  exemption  class. 
The  majority  of  the  exempt  structures,  such  as  school  buildings,  churches, 
governmental  administrative  buildings,  lodge  buildings,  hospitals,  library 
buildings,  auditoriums,  amphitheaters,  park  buildings,  swimming  pools,  fire 
halls,  public  utility  structures,  and  storage  buildings,  are  constructed  for 
public  purposes.    Since  the  majority  of  these  structures  were  not  included 
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in  the  building  manual,  an  outside  professional  appraisal  manual  prepared 
by  E.  H.  Boeckh  and  associates  was  used,  from  which  the  reproduction  cost 
of  these  various  buildings  could  be  determined. 

Costs  for  these  exempt  buildings  were  obtained  from  Boeckh's  Manual 
of  Appraisals.  These  costs  were  adjusted  to  existing  Fort  Worth  levels  by 
the  application  of  index  factors  which  made  allowances  for  the  variance 
in  labor  and  material  costs.  The  adjusted  costs,  after  the  application  of 
index  factors,  were  then  applied  to  the  unit  rates  used  in  Boeckh's  Manual, 
and  these  rates,  so  adjusted,  were  used  in  determining  the  costs  per  cubic 
foot  of  existing  exempt  structures  in  Fort  Worth. 

To  apply  the  appraisal  manual  in  the  valuation  of  the  exempt  property 
buildings  necessitated  obtaining  information  on  structural  features  and  dimen- 
sional measurements  of  each  building.  These  measurements  and  the  building 
specifications  were  obtained  by  field  inspection  similar  to  that  described  in 
Chapter  I.  The  field  inspections  were  made  by  crews  of  two  men  each.* 
These  field  crews  drew  a  diagram  of  the  floor  plan  of  the  building  on  the 
unit  record  card  showing  the  floor  dimensions,  the  structural  features,  and 
the  building  height  or  heights,  the  height  of  the  building  being  determined 
with  the  assistance  of  an  accurate  height  measuring  instrument.  The  use 
of  the  building  was  noted  and  all  the  information  that  could  be  conveniently 
obtained  concerning  the  ownership,  the  condition,  and  age  was  recorded. 
These  individual  field  inspections  provided  sufficient  information  to  apply  the 
appraisal  manual's  unit  costs  to  determine  reproduction  costs. 

After  the  field  work  was  completed,  mathematical  computations  were  made. 
The  perimeter  of  the  building  and  the  number  of  square  and  cubic  feet  it 
contained  had  to  be  computed  and  checked.  The  unit  cost  rate  for  that 
type  of  building  had  to  be  determined.  Frequently  the  building  specifications 
found  in  Boeckh's  building  manual  failed  to  coincide  with  those  found 
on  the  unit  record  card.  Meeting  the  recorded  specifications  of  the  building's 
construction  meant  additions  to  and  deductions  from  the  basic  rate.  These 
additions  or  subtractions  were  usually  provided  for  in  the  manual,  but  in 
some  cases  the  adjustments  had  to  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  rates  of 
other  types  of  buildings  which  included  or  excluded  the  specification  in 
question.  The  local  index  adjustment  was  applied  to  the  determined  unit 
cost  and  the  final  cost  per  building  unit  for  that  type  of  structure  resulted. 
By  applying  the  devised  unit  cost  rate  to  the  predetermined  number  of  units 
(cubic  feet  or  square  feet)  the  reproduction  value  of  the  building  was 
estimated  as  of  March  29,  1940.  The  final  operation  was  the  consideration 
of  the  condition  and  age  of  the  building  in  order  to  estimate  depreciation. 

*The  field  men  were  employees  provided  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  and 
no  sponsor's  representative  was  provided  to  accompany  each  field  crew;  however,  each 
crew  had  at  least  one  man  who  had  had  previous  experience  in  building  measurement 
and  construction  appraisal.  Although  the  appraisals  of  the  buildings  were  made  by 
men  who  are  not  experts,  the  scientific  principles  used,  the  previous  experience  of 
some  of  the  men,  and  the  training  period  prior  to  the  actual  field  work  should  qualify 
the  appraisal  survey  as  being  fairly  and  equitably  representative  of  the  values  that 
would  have  been  placed  on  these  properties  by  representatives  of  the  tax  department. 
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After  the  rate  of  depreciation  was  estimated,  the  present  estimated  physical 
value  was  obtained.  The  sum  of  the  present  estimated  value  of  the  buildings 
and  the  value  of  the  land  were  regarded  as  representing  the  value  of  the 
exempt  property.  The  tabulation  of  the  estimated  values  is  shown  by 
ownership  according  to  use  in  Table  XVIII. 

The  table  above  shows  that  the  estimated  actual  value  of  all  property 
specifically  exempt  from  ad  valorem  taxes  by  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  is 
$44,387,770;  of  this  amount  $5,144,015  (15.82  per  cent)  was  the  value  of 
land;  the  remaining  $39,243,755  (84.18  per  cent)  represented  the  value 
of  all  improvements  including  furnishings  and  equipment.  To  compare  this 
estimated  actual  value  of  exemptions  with  the  total  tax  values  requires  the 
application  of  the  66%  per  cent  tax  ratio.  According  to  this  method  the 
taxable  value  of  all  exempt  properties  would  have  been  $29,591,850,  which 
is  18.03  per  cent  of  the  total  $164,103,758  tax  roll  for  1939.  If  the  exempt 
properties  had  been  added  to  the  tax  roll,  the  total  roll  would  have  been 
$193,695,608. 

The  survey  divulged  that  governmental  agencies  owned  the  majority  of 
exempt  properties,  the  estimated  value  of  these  was  $31,456,210  or  70.87 
per  cent  of  the  total  exemptions.  Although  the  pros  and  cons  of  govern- 
mental exemptions  will  not  be  discussed,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  if 
all  governmental  properties  were  taxed  by  the  various  governmental  units, 
the  city  of  Fort  Worth  would  pay  more  to  political  subdivisions  than  it  would 
collect  from  them.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  82  per  cent 
of  the  governmental  ownership  exemptions  within  the  city  are  on  property 
owned  by  the  city  and  the  independent  school  district.  The  city  and  school 
district  then  would  pay  taxes  on  $25,871,305  of  property  to  the  county  and 
state,  while  they  would  collect  taxes  on  only  $5,584,905  of  property  from 
the  county,  state,  federal,  and  special  districts. 

The  city  government  and  the  independent  school  district  own  $13,486,435 
and  $12,384,870  respectively,  the  total  of  which  equals  58.28  per  cent  of 
all  exempt  values.  Of  the  $13,486,435  of  city-owned  property  $1,547,615 
(11.5  per  cent)  is  in  land  values;  the  remainder  is  the  estimated  present 
value  of  the  improvements.  Property  furnishing  utility  services  of  water 
supply  and  sanitary  sewerage  disposal  accounts  for  63.4  per  cent  of  the  city- 
owned  property.  The  valuation  of  the  water  department's  properties, 
equipment,  and  mains  must  be  regarded  as  purely  an  estimate  and  is  based 
upon  an  inspection  of  the  improved  properties  and  an  analysis  of  the  water- 
works outlay  accounts  as  found  in  the  auditor's  books.  The  value  of  Lake 
Worth  reservoir  and  conduits  and  other  property  outside  the  city  limits 
proper  was  not  taken  into  account.  Upon  this  basis  an  estimated  value  of 
$5,801,930  was  placed  on  the  waterworks  properties  inside  the  city  limits. 
The  sanitary  sewers  and  disposal  system  was  valued  at  $2,748,180;  this 
valuation  was  based  on  the  sanitary  sewer  and  disposal  bonds  outstanding 
with  some  minor  adjustments. 
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City-owned  properties  used  for  miscellaneous  purposes  accounted  for 
13.15  per  cent  of  city  exemptions.  This  $1,773,910  property  group  includes 
the  auditorium,  centennial  exposition  grounds,  coliseum,  incinerators,  vacant 
lands,  and  storage  properties.  Properties  used  for  park  purposes  comprise 
8.88  per  cent  of  the  total  city  possession,  and,  of  the  $1,197,150  total 
estimated  value,  70  per  cent  is  placed  on  the  land.  The  valuation  of  the 
land  was  based  on  what  the  estimated  value  would  be  if  privately  owned, 
not  upon  original  cost.  Because  of  the  failure  to  allow  for  the  cost  of  the 
extensive  landscape  gardening  or  the  cost  of  drives,  the  value  of  the  park 
system  is  probably  underestimated.  The  city  properties  used  for  administra- 
tive purposes  amounted  to  only  6.76  per  cent  of  its  ownership — the  city  hall 
and  another  office  building  were  the  only  ones  in  this  group.  The  properties 
used  for  educational  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  independent  school  district 
property,  are  valued  at  $445,830  or  3.31  per  cent  of  the  total  city  property, 
the  public  library  being  included  as  city  property.  Only  2.42  per  cent  of  the 
city  properties  are  used  for  charitable  purposes,  and  these  include  the  city's 
share  of  the  city-county  hospital  and  the  baby  hospital.  At  present  2.08 
per  cent  of  the  city-owned  property  is  used  for  defensive  purposes,  this 
group  including  mostly  fire  stations. 

The  $12,384,870  estimated  value  of  the  independent  school  district  property 
consists  of  $1,246,535  (10.06  per  cent)  in  tax  appraised  land  values  and 
$11,138,335  in  appraised  buildings.  This  property,  27.9*0  per  cent  of  all 
the  estimated  exempt  property  values,  is  located  within  the  city  limits.  The 
school  district  overlaps  the  city  limits,  but  the  value  in  the  survey  covers 
only  the  68  school  properties  located  within  the  city  boundaries.  This 
property  is  shown  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  6.38  per  cent  of  all  exempt  properties  in 
Fort  Worth.  The  $2,830,960  estimated  present  value  of  this  federal  property 
includes  the  federal  courthouse  and  the  post  office.  The  county  owns 
property  valued  at  $954,495  within  the  city,  land  accounting  for  28.77  per 
cent  of  the  total  value.  The  $649,820  appraisal  value  of  the  improvements 
includes  the  highly  depreciated  courthouse,  the  county  jail,  the  proportionate 
share  of  ownership  in  the  city-county  hospital,  and  the  various  storage 
properties.  The  State  Government  possesses  only  $27,930  worth  of  property 
located  in  the  city,  all  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  storage  space  and  office 
facilities  used  by  the  highway  department. 

The  remaining  government-owned  property  in  Fort  Worth  is  that  possessed 
by  the  levee  district.  Only  a  small  land  value  of  $8,150  was  placed  on  this 
property.  The  other  $1,763,370  property  values  in  this  classification  belong 
to  the  Fort  Worth  Housing  Authority.  The  Housing  Authority  is  a  semi- 
public  corporation  designed  to  liquidate  a  large  part  of  its  cost  from  revenue. 
The  property  owned  by  the  organization  is  tax-exempt  by  State  Statute*  and 
because  of  its  imique  character  was  placed  in  the  special  governmental  district 

^Vemon*8  Texas  Statutes,  art.  1269k,  sec.  22:  "The  property  of  an  authority  is  de- 
clared to  be  public  property  used  for  essential  public  and  governmental  purposes,  and 
such  property  and  authority  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  special  assessments  of 


group.  This  exemption  is  a  borderline  case  since  the  contracts  of  the  Housing 
Authority  place  the  ownership  and  management  responsibility  in  the  hands 
of  a  semi-governmental  agency,  lends  the  agency  a  part  of  the  necessary 
funds,  and  gives  them  the  remaining  funds  as  a  grant-in-aid.  The  Housing 
Authority  constructs  and  rents  the  housing  units,  and  the  revenue  obtained 
therefrom  is  used  to  maintain  the  properties  and  to  pay  out  the  loans. 

The  properties  not  owned  by  governmental  agencies  but  which  are  exempt 
from  taxation  are  valued  at  $12,931,560  and  represent  29.13  per  cent  of  the 
total  exempt  values.  These  properties  consist  of  $1,861,080  in  land  values 
and  $11,070,480  in  improvements.  They  are  used  to  house  church  organ- 
izations, charitable  institutions,  educational  agencies,  and  benevolent  societies. 
The  church  properties,  which  include  the  churches,  parsonages,  Sunday  School 
buildings,  and  Christian  associations,  are  valued  at  $6,870,810  which  is 
53.13  per  cent  of  the  total  non-governmental  ownerships.  Fort  Worth  has 
258  religious  organizations  which  own  330  pieces  of  property,  and  of  this 
number  there  were  only  12  instances  where  the  exemptions  claimed  appeared 
to  be  of  doubtful  validity.  These  cases  were  mostly  vacant  lots  removed 
from  the  church  or  parsonage  property  but  according  to  law  not  exempt. 
There  were  one  or  two  churches,  however,  which  were  being  rented  from 
private  parties,  that  have  since  been  dropped  from  the  tax  roll.  In  one 
instance  it  was  found  that  one-half  of  the  parsonage  was  rented  as  an 
apartment;  however,  the  grand  total  for  these  cases  was  only  $9,690.  With 
the  churches  are  two  national  associations  promoting  religious  and  physical 
development.  The  main  buildings  occupied  by  these  organizations  have 
semi-hotel  and  lodging  accommodations  which  are  used  for  revenue  producing 
purposes. 

The  private  charitable  organizations  own  $2,121,970  of  real  property 
exempt  from  taxation.  This  value  represents  16.41  per  cent  of  the  total 
privately  owned  exempt  properties.  The  majority  of  these  are  in  the  form 
of  hospitals,  their  total  value  being  $1,851,070,  and  all  of  them  are  revenue 
producing  although  they  have  some  charity  wards.  In  passing  upon  the 
matter  the  courts  have  ruled  that  hospitals  may  serve  revenue  patients  as 
long  as  the  profits  from  such  services  are  devoted  to  taking  care  of  the 
charity  patients,  also  provided  the  profit  is  used  for  only  hospital  purposes. 
It  is  frequently  admitted  that  many  of  the  hospitals  maintain  charity  wards 
in  order  that  they  may  be  used  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  training  internes, 
or  in  order  that  they  be  used  as  a  means  of  obtaining  tax  exemptions.  The 
hospitals  claiming  exemption  based  upon  the  contention  that  they  possess 
charity  wards  should  be  required  to  present  records  showing  to  what  extent 
charity  wards  are  used  and  that  income  derived  from  hospital  services  is 

the  City,  and  County,  the  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  provided  however, 
that  in  lieu  of  such  taxes  or  special  assessments  an  authority  may  agn:-ee  to  make 
payments  to  the  City  or  the  County,  or  any  such  political  subdivisions,  for  improve- 
ments, services  and  facilities  furnished  by  such  City,  County,  or  political  subdivision 
for  the  benefit  of  a  housing  project,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  payments  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  to  such  City,  County  or  political  subdivision  of  the  improvements, 
services,  or  facilities  to  be  so  furnished." 
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used  in  maintaining  the  hospital,  or  improving  the  plant,  and  that  profits 
are  not  used  for  other  purposes.  The  remaining  private  properties  included 
in  the  charitable  and  curative  group  are  devoted  to  charity  work.  One  or 
two  organizations  in  this  classification  are  borderline  cases,  and  the  proof 
of  exemption  for  these  properties  should  be  definitely  re-established  each  year. 

The  private  properties  devoted  to  educational  purposes  valued  at  $2,072,650 
account  for  16.03  per  cent  of  all  the  private  exempt  properties.  All  of  these 
are  supported  by  religious  denominations.  Four  of  the  eleven  schools  are 
colleges;  their  total  value  is  $1,919,080.  The  field  inspections  pictured  several 
of  these  properties  as  holding  a  dubious  claim  to  exemption.  The  properties 
consisted  of  vacant  lots  forming  part  of  an  unbeautified  campus  with  an 
approximate  value  of  $122,130.  Some  of  these  lots  carried  improvements 
found  to  be  revenue  producing  in  nature  and  not  used  for  school  purposes. 
The  appraisal  value  of  these  properties  is  $99,430.  That  the  law  provides 
for  exemption  should  be  proved  by  the  owners  in  these  cases;  until  this  is 
done  they  should  appear  on  the  tax  roll. 

Since  all  receipts  of  athletic  contests  are  taxed,  it  seems  justifiable  that  the 
property  upon  which  these  contests  are  held  should  be  subject  to  ad  valorem 
taxation.  The  commercialization  of  the  major  sport  contests  has  definitely 
made  athletics  a  source  of  profit,  and  the  use  of  the  athletic  plant  itself  for 
educational  purposes  has  perhaps  become  incidental.  This  presents  a  question 
for  the  courts  to  settle. 

The  only  remaining  type  of  privately  owned  exempt  property  is  that 
property  used  for  fraternal  and  benevolent  purposes.  The  owners  included 
in  this  group  are  the  fraternal  and  benevolent  societies.  The  total  property 
value  of  this  class  was  found  to  be  $1,819,160.  An  orphanage  and  lodge 
building,  the  property  of  a  fraternal  organization,  appraised  at  $1,541,010 
was  included  in  the  above  figure.  There  is  no  question  concerning  the 
exemption  of  the  orphanage,  but  in  view  of  court  decisions  some  of  the 
lodge  buildings  included  in  this  list  might  be  challenged.  Nearly  all  lodge 
properties  are  borderline  cases  as  it  is  difl&cult  to  establish  the  extent  of  their 
benevolent  work.  Included  in  this  list  of  property,  some  vacant  land  is  to 
be  found  which,  although  unimproved,  is  exempt.  Its  full  taxable  value  is 
$61,500.  No  doubt  all  fraternal  lodges  do  benevolent  work,  but  it  should 
be  recalled  that  their  primary  objective  is  to  perform  benevolent  ^cts,  not 
to  form  a  society  for  promoting  good  fellowship  and  the  indulgence  of  costly 
ritual.  The  survey  indicates  that  the  exemption  of  a  large  portion  of  this 
property  is  questionable  and  that  the  property  is  exempt  because  of  local 
conditions  and  the  implied  benevolence  of  the  organization. 

Only  two  cemeteries  eligible  for  exemption  were  found  inside  the  city 
limits.  The  appraised  value  of  these  properties  was  $49,970  or  .36  per  cent 
of  the  total  privately  owned  property  exemptions. 

The  exempt  properties  have  been  discussed  as  to  proportional  amounts 
by  ownership  and  also  as  to  the  proportionate  values  by  use  in  each  owner- 
ship. In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  exempt  properties,  a  brief  summary 
of  its  division  by  usage  must  follow.    Of  the  $44,387,770  exempt  property, 
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more  was  found  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes  than  for  any  other 
purpose,  the  amount  being  $14,903,350  or  33.58  per  cent  of  the  total 
exemptions.  The  independent  school  district  owns  83.1  per  cent  of  the 
educational  properties,  as  compared  with  13-9  per  cent  privately  owned, 
and  3  per  cent  owned  by  the  city.  The  exempt  property  used  to  provide 
utility  services  consists  of  19.26  per  cent  of  the  total  exemptions,  and  all  of 
this  property  is  owned  by  the  city.  The  property  used  for  religious  worship 
has  the  third  largest  ratio  of  exempt  values,  being  15.48  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Properties  used  for  charitable  purposes  carry  only  10.32  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  of  exempt  values,  and  the  $4,582,400  worth  of  property 
values  in  this  classification  is  shared  by  private  owners,  45.31  per  cent;  special 
districts,  38.48  per  cent;  the  county,  8.08  per  cent;  and  the  city,  7.13  per 
cent.  The  properties  used  by  all  units  for  administration  purposes  were 
valued  at  $4,040,910  which  equals  9.1  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  values 
of  the  exempt  properties.  The  Federal  Government  possesses  the  most 
expensive  administrative  properties,  owning  70.05  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  city's  22.57  per  cent  and  the  county's  7.38  per  cent.  The  miscellaneous 
usage  classification  of  the  exempt  properties  constitutes  4.23  per  cent  of  the 
total  yalues.  This  $1,878,530  of  exempt  propert)^  was  divided  bet^v^een 
four  ownerships,  namely:  city,  94.43  per  cent;  county,  1.58  per  cent;  state, 
1.49  per  cent;  and  privately  owned,  2.5  per  cent.  The  4.1  per  cent  ratio 
of  the  total  exempt  property  values  used  for  benevolent  purposes  was  all 
privately  owned.  The  park  properties  were  all  city  owned,  and  their  value 
was  only  2.7  per  cent  of  the  total  exempt  property  values.  The  total  value 
of  the  property  used  for  defense  purposes  was  $545,350  (1.23  per  cent 
of  the  total),  and  the  city  owned  51.43  per  cent  of  this  property,  the  county, 
47.08  per  cent,  and  the  levee  district,  1.49  per  cent. 

The  present  study  does  not  cover  an  exhaustive  search  for  those  properties 
which  may  be  subject  to  exemption,  but  all  properties  exempt  in  the  tax 
records  are  included.  The  questionable  exemptions  found  were  passed  on 
to  the  assessor  for  checking,  and  all  such  cases  proved  to  be  eligible  for 
exemption  according  to  the  tax  department's  findings.  As  a  result,  no 
property  that  is  now  listed  as  exempt  was  placed  on  the  taxable  rolls;  however, 
an  annual  check  should  be  made  on  all  exemptions  to  insure  that  their  status 
remains  unchanged.  In  order  to  provide  for  his  annual  check,  the  owner 
of  exempt  property  should  be  required  to  declare  the  properties  that  are 
eligible  for  exemption  and  submit  substantial  proof  for  continued  exemption. 
In  case  the  owner  of  the  exempt  property  fails  to  render  or  to  re-establish 
its  exemption,  he  should  be  notified  of  the  intention  of  taxation.  If  the 
owner  continues  to  ignore  the  exemptive  requirement,  he  should  be  presented 
with  a  tax  bill.  This  procedure  will  assist  the  assessor  materially  in  main- 
taining a  current  check  on  the  eligibility  of  exemptions.  After  the  exemptions 
have  been  re-established,  they  should  be  designated  on  the  plat  books. 

Some  of  the  land  used  for  street  purposes  is  listed  in  the  reference  records 
as  exempt  property.  All  public  land  used  for  this  purpose  is  exempt,  but 
since  its  use  is  limited  to  street  purposes,  it  should  be  designated  as  streets. 
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Due  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  it  is  quite  useless  to  carry  it  on  the  plat  book 
or  on  the  reference  roll.  The  elimination  of  these  parcels  from  the  reference 
roll  will  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  good  records. 

Most  instances  of  borderline  property  exemptions  are  referred  to  the  legal 
department  for  an  opinion.  If  this  department  declines  to  recommend  a  total 
or  partial  exemption  as  the  case  may  be,  the  property  owner  has  the  privilege 
of  appealing  to  the  council.  The  assessor  is  thereby  relieved  of  the  semi- 
judicial  responsibility  of  deciding  these  doubtful  cases. 

In  summary  the  property  exemptions  in  Fort  Worth  amount  to  18  per 
cent  of  the  taxable  property,  but  most  of  the  exempt  property  is  owned  by 
governmental  agencies.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  where  exemption 
eligibility  appears  to  have  been  granted  by  implication  or  special  local  con- 
sideration and  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  exemption  laws.  The  check 
of  property  exemptions  should  be  made  annually  by  requiring  the  owners 
to  re-establish  their  exemption  status,  and  the  value  of  the  property  should 
be  periodically  determined  in  order  that  exempt  values  may  be  kept  up  to  date. 
This  information  can  be  used  effectively  to  prevent  the  addition  of  new  types 
of  property  to  the  exemption  list.  If  the  assessor  is  to  follow  the  laws,  he 
must  have  the  support  of  both  the  council  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  above  discussion  is  concerned  with  exempt  property  and  with  the 
administration  of  laws  now  on  the  statute  books.  There  is  little  hope  for  a 
repeal  of  present  exemptions;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  constant  danger 
of  other  types  of  property  being  added  to  the  list.  Today  the  greatest  potential 
danger  to  the  future  municipal  tax  base  is  the  exemption  of  homesteads  from 
municipal  ad  valorem  taxation.  The  Homestead  Exemption  Amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution,  adopted  August  26,  1933,  provided  that  $3,000  of 
the  assessed  taxable  value  of  all  residence  homesteads  be  free  from  taxation 
for  state  purposes.  The  court  held  in  the  case  of  Graham  v.  City  of  Fort 
Worth  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  municipalities."  In  this  case  the  plaintiff 
contended  that  since  the  Constitution  permitted  a  $3,000  homestead  to  be 
exempt  from  state  taxes,  he  was  entitled  to  the  same  exemption  from  municipal 
taxes  as  provided  for  by  charter.^  The  court  ruled,  however,  that  the  state 
homestead  law  applied  to  taxes  for  state  purposes  only.  The  court  also 
pointed  out  that  homestead  exemptions  allowed  by  municipalities  were  in 
direct  violation  to  the  State  Constitution.® 

Apparently  municipal  homestead  exemption  cannot  be  exercised  by  any 
Texas  city  until  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  adopted.  Because  the 
voters  are  not  always  fully  informed  of  the  results  of  such  legislation,  this 
check  is  not  even  a  good  safety  valve.  In  the  past  there  have  been  several 
attempts  made  on  the  part  of  interested  groups  to  bring  about  the  passage 
of  municipal  homestead  exemption  legislation;  but  fortunately,  for  the 
financial   structure  of  Texas  cities,   such  efforts  have  not  been  successful. 

sGraham  v.  City  of  Fort  Worth,  75  S.W.(2d)  930  (1934). 
''Charter  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth,  Ch.  XXV,  Sec.  8. 
^Constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas,  Art.  XI,  Sec  5. 
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Several  organizations  within  the  state  have  given  their  support  and  have 
worked  toward  the  passage  of  this  type  of  legislation;  for  example,  such 
a  group  was  organized  in  September,  1939,  in  Dallas  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  lobbying  to  this  end.' 

The  concept  of  the  homestead  exemption  group  is  that  the  smaller  property 
owner  would  be  relieved  of  a  large  part  of  his  tax  burden.  It  is  also  argued 
that  it  would  tend  to  encourage  the  building  of  small  homes  by  the  present 
non-homeowner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
additional  building  resulting  from  such  tax  exemption  would  automatically 
extend  the  demand  for  municipal  services,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of 
government  and  at  the  same  time  drastically  curtailing  municipal  revenues. 

The  effect  homestead  exemption  would  have  on  municipal  finances  has, 
to  our  knowledge,  never  been  factually  determined  save  in  one  instance  in 
Texas.^**  Without  specific  information  the  city  officials  cannot  conscientiously 
defend  or  attack  such  legislation,  nor  can  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
intelligently  act  upon  a  municipal  homestead  exemption  bill,  nor  can  the 
voter  wisely  pass  upon  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  the  passage 
of  such  legislation.  Consider  these  questions:  How  many  pieces  of  property 
would  be  affected.^  How  many  totally  exempt?  Partially  exempt.^  What 
effect  would  different  scales  of  $3,000,  $2,000,  $1,000  homestead  exemption 
values  have.^  These  questions  and  problems  were  included  as  a  part  of  this 
tax  survey,  and  the  factual  answers  are  attempted. 

The  procedure  used  in  determining  the  effect  of  homestead  exemptions 
on  tax  revenues  consisted  of  an  actual  check  of  the  1938  city  tax  roll 
transcribed  to  work  sheets  against  the  1938  county  tax  roll.  The  county 
tax  roll  designates  the  homestead  exemptions  claimed.  Every  piece  of 
property  within  the  city  limits  which  was  designated  as  a  homestead  on 
the  county  tax  roll  was  placed  in  this  class  on  the  survey  work  sheets.  Even 
those  homesteads  which  were  claimed  after  the  1938  county  tax  roll  was 
prepared  were  taken  from  the  county  assessor's  book  of  errors  and  corrections 
and  indicated  on  the  survey  work  sheet. 

After  the  transcription  of  the  homestead  information  from  the  county 
records  to  the  work  sheet,  a  calculation  was  made  in  each  case  of  homestead 
exemption.  This  calculation  consisted  of  subtracting  the  exemption  values 
of  $3,000,  $2,000,  $1,000  from  the  city's  assessed  value.  The  remainder 
was  entered  under  the  respective  columns  as  the  value  of  the  property  which 
would  be  taxable.  Where  the  assessed  value  was  lower  than  the  exemption 
value,  a  dash  ( — )  was  used  to  indicate  total  exemption  of  the  property  from 
taxation. 

The  taxable  values  under  each  exemption  column  ($3,000,  $2,000,  $1,000) 
were  totaled,  and  the  city's  assessed  values  for  each  of  die  homestead  exemp- 
tions claimed  were  also  totaled.    The  results  of  these  individual  calculations 


^The  Dallas  Morning  News,  "Homestead  Exemption  Group  Organizes,**  September 
20,  1939. 

iiPM.  G.  Toepel,  The  Assessment  of  Property  for  Ad  Valorem  Tax  Purposes  in  Tex€t8 
Cities  (The  University  of  Texas,  1939),  p.  141. 
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and  totals  are  shown  in  Table  XIX,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  determine  the 
exact  effect  that  homestead  exemptions  would  have  on  the  city's  1938  tax 
structure. 

Table  XIX 

how  homestead  exemptions  would  affect 

THE  CITY  OF  FORT  WORTH 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Total    assessed   value   of   property   upon 

which  state  exemption  is  claimed $ 

Taxable  homestead  values 

Net  reduction  of  tax  base 


Total  assessed  value  of  real  property 

Less  net  reduction  of  tax  base 

Net  real  property  base  remaining 

Number  of  complete  exemptions 

Number  of  partial  exemptions 

Total  number  of  claims  for  exemption 

Percentage    of    instances    in    which    no 

homestead  realty  would  be  taxed 

11.   Percentage    of    total    real    property    as- 
sessed values  which  would  not  be  taxed 


$8,000 

12.000 

$1,000 

Exempt 

Eixempt 

Exempt 

34,145,685 

1  34,145,685 

$  34,145,685 

6,200,590 

10,125,400 

18,772,695 

27,945,096 

24,020,285 

15,372,990 

121,746,840 

121,746,840 

121,746,840 

27,945,096 

24,020,285 

15,372,990 

93,801,745 

97,726,555 

106,373,850 

14,269 

11,463 

4,569 

2,726 

5,532 

12,426 

16,996 

16,995 

16,995 

83.9 


22.9 


72.9 


19.7 


26.2 


12.6 


The  above  table  reveals  the  net  reductions  of  the  tax  base  would  be 
$27,945,095,  22.9  per  cent  of  the  real  property  assessments,  if  the  $3,000 
homestead  exemption  law  were  applied.  In  terms  of  the  entire  tax  roll  of 
both  real  and  personal  property,  17.1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  1938  roll 
would  have  been  exempt  from  taxation.  Real  estate  properties  numbering 
16,995  pieces,  21.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  Fort  Worth,  would  have 
been  affected  by  this  exemption.  Total  exemption  would  have  applied  to 
83.9  per  cent  of  the  homesteads.  The  $2,000  homestead  exemption  would 
have  reduced  the  tax  base  $24,020,285,  19.7  per  cent  of  the  total  real  property 
assessments.  In  terms  of  the  entire  tax  roll  of  both  real  and  personal  property, 
the  tax  base  would  have  been  reduced  14.8  per  cent.  The  properties  totally 
exempt  would  have  numbered  11,463,  72.9  per  cent  of  the  homesteads,  and 
5,532  properties  partially  exempt.  A  $1,000  exemption  would  have  reduced 
the  tax  base  $15,372,990,  12.6  per  cent  of  the  total  real  property  assessments, 
and  26.2  per  cent  of  the  16,995  homesteads  would  have  been  completely  tax 
free.  The  total  tax  roll,  including  both  real  and  personal  property  assessments, 
would  have  been  reduced  9.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  14.8  per  cent  for 
$2,000  exemption  and  17.1  per  cent  for  the  $3,000  exemption. 

If  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  had  exempt  homesteads  up  to  the  amount  of 
$3,000  on  the  1938  tax  roll,  the  loss  in  revenue  would  have  approximated 
$800,000  which  when  applied  to  its  collection  ratio  would  amount  to  an 
approximate  loss  of  $672,000  in  operating  revenue.  The  city's  general  fund 
would  have  suffered  a  loss  of  $380,000,  and  this  deficiency  in  revenue  would 
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have  equaled  in  effect  a  50  per  cent  reduction  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
departments  of  health,  garbage  collection  and  disposal,  street  cleaning,  pave- 
ment repairs,  and  welfare.  This  loss  would  also  have  equaled  a  40  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  activities  of  the  police  and  fire  departments.  Finally,  the 
school  board  revenue  would  have  been  gravely  affected  by  the  loss  of  over 
$260,000  in  tax  revenue,  and  the  other  departments  of  the  city  government 
depending  upon  individual  tax  rates  would  have  been  similarly  affected. 

If  the  functions  of  municipal  government  were  maintained  under  such 
financial  stress,  additional  funds  would  be  needed  to  provide  for  the  loss 
incurred.  Either  additional  occupation  taxes  would  have  to  be  levied,  a 
revenue  source  which  is  now  supplying  about  all  it  can  stand,  or  the  tax  rate 
would  have  to  be  increased.  A  raise  in  the  tax  rate  perhaps  might  be  the 
most  logical  source  for  the  replenishment  of  the  separate  funds  supported 
by  taxation.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  loss  in  revenue,  the  total  tax  rate 
on  the  present  ratio  basis  would  have  to  be  raised  59  cents  per  $100  assessed 
value.  The  present  total  rate  of  $2.85  is  segregated  into  a  school  tax  rate  of 
$1.10  and  a  tax  rate  for  city  purposes  of  $1.75  per  $100  assessment.  Applying 
the  59  cents  increase  to  the  two  rates  gives  $1.33  for  school  purposes  and 
$2.11  for  city  purposes.  Although  these  rates  are  within  the  constitutional 
limits,  the  city  charter  provides  that  any  increase  in  the  tax  rate  for  city 
purposes  beyond  $1.90  must  be  voted  upon  and  passed  by  the  electorate  in 
elections  held  for  such  purpose.  If  the  adoption  of  this  tax  rate  increase 
were  possible,  the  total  tax  rate  for  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  would  be  raised 
from  $2.85  per  $100  assessed  value  to  $3.44. 

Similar  consequences  on  a  smaller  scale  would  result  from  the  $2,000  and 
$1,000  homestead  exemptions.  The  comparison  figures  of  Table  XIX  giwc 
the  same  result  on  respectively  smaller  scales  as  that  pointed  out  for  the 
$3,000  exemption.  The  $438,000  actual  revenue  loss  for  $1,000  exemption 
value  would  have  still  been  great  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  tax  rate  29  cents  per  $100  assessed  value.  The  facts  presented  here  give 
evidence  of  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  if  homesteads  had  been 
•exempt  on  the  1938  tax  roll.  It  is  true  that  the  homeowners  would  be 
immediately  benefited  monetarily  by  homestead  exemption,  but  they  and  the 
citizens  as  a  whole  must  in  the  end  suffer  the  consequences. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY 

The  foregoing  charts,  discussion,  exhibits,  and  tables  have  endeavored  to 
present  the  facts  regarding  the  administration  of  ad  valorem  taxes  in  Fort 
Worth  for  the  year  1938.  At  present  the  responsibility  for  tax  administration 
is  largely  divided  between  the  assessor  and  the  property  owner.  While  the 
law  provides  that  all  persons  shall  render  tlieir  properties  for  taxation,  it 
was  found  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  owners  of  real  property  troubled 
themselves  to  do  so  and  still  a  smaller  per  cent  of  those  possessing  personal 
property.  On  the  whole  the  larger  property  owners  seem  to  have  rendered 
their  properties  while  the  small  ones  did  not  bother.  But  a  comparison 
of  rendered  with  final  assessed  values  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
primary  motive  for  rendition  on  the  part  of  many  was  a  decreased  tax  bill. 
If  the  law  requiring  rendition  is  to  be  continued,  it  should  be  strengthened 
in  order  to  obtain  participation  by  more  property  owners. 

The  administrative  techniques  of  the  tax  office  with  few  exceptions  are 
as  good  as  the  legal  limitations  will  permit.  The  real  property  tax  records 
are  being  modernized  and  each  parcel  of  real  property  is  treated  individually 
in  a  more  or  less  scientific  manner.  The  land  is  valued  according  to  well- 
formulated  theories,  but  analyses  reveal  that  a  complete  revaluation  of  all 
property  is  desirable.^  Land  values  are  affected  by  sales  values,  surrounding 
improvements,  use  of  the  property,  location,  and  numerous  other  factors 
which  contribute  to  its  utilization.  The  improvements  on  the  land  are 
also  measured  by  more  or  less  scientific  methods.  Each  building  is  valued 
according  to  its  reproduction  cost  less  depreciation;  structural  specifications 
are  obtained,  the  size  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  this  information  is 
applied  to  the  predetermined  reproduction  rates  as  listed  in  the  building 
appraisal  manual.  The  appraisal  manual,  however,  needs  additional  in- 
formation to  provide  necessary  adjustments  in  case  the  building  and  manual 
specifications  diflFer.^  The  practice  of  applying  depreciation  is  performed 
only  periodically,  and  then  usually  by  a  "rule  of  thumb"  measure  instead  of 
by  the  use  of  a  predetermined  depreciation  rate  table.  Apparently  the  greatest 
shortcoming  in  the  technique  of  building  appraisement  is  evidenced  by  the 
lack  of  giving  due  consideration  to  obsolescence.  The  proper  consideration 
of  this  factor  should  help  materially  in  bringing  about  die  desired  equity  in 
the  assessment  of  real  property. 

The  administrative  practices  used  in  assessing  personal  property  were 
usually  found  to  vary  with  the  type  of  property  assets.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  personal  property  assessments  are  based  entirely  on  values  rendered 

^A  revaluation  is  now  being:  made.  The  basic  factual  survey  has  been  almost  com- 
pleted and  field  work  for  the  purpose  of  setting  basic  rates  was  begun  in  December, 
1940.  The  revaluation  is  being  done  by  the  employees  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  with 
the  assistance  of  W.P.A.  Official  Project  No.  65-1-66-95. 

2Since  the  completion  of  this  study  the  building  manual  has  been  revised  and  now 
contains  schedules  of  additions  and  deductions  for  all  types  of  construction. 
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by  property  owners.  The  appraisal  of  practically  all  personal  property  is 
based  upon  a  value  far  below  the  actual  worth  of  the  property,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  a  vast  amount  of  personal  property  is  never  taxed  because  its 
identity  is  concealed  from  the  assessor  who  is  not  provided  with  a  legal  method 
by  which  he  can  prove  its  concealment.  For  instance,  the  automobile  assess- 
ments depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  license  records  of  another  governmental 
agency;  the  shortcomings  in  this  procedure  cannot  be  perfected  by  the  assessor 
alone. 

Administrative  practices  formulated  by  the  assessor  rightfully  become 
his  responsibility,  but  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  practice  is 
dictated  and  sometimes  hindered  by  legal  restrictions.  The  assessor  in 
Fort  Worth,  as  is  the  case  in  many  Texas  cities,  has  been  forced  to  formulate 
a  policy  of  applying  the  66%  per  cent  ratio  of  estimated  actual  value  to  be 
used  as  the  taxable  value.  This  ratio,  upon  the  completion  of  the  tax  roll, 
is  approved  by  the  city  council. 

The  study  attempts  to  show  the  differences  that  would  exist  between  the 
present  assessed  values  and  the  assessed  values  that  would  be  levied  if  the 
sales  value  of  property  was  used  as  the  only  basis  of  assessment.  The 
difiiculties  of  assessing  by  sales  value  have  been  pointed  out  and  discussed, 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  use  of  sales  value  as  a  basis  of  assessment 
is  impractical  from  an  administrative  standpoint.  The  facts  reveal  that  in 
the  case  of  real  property  a  high  average  variance  existed  between  the  assessed 
and  the  sales  values.  The  properties  that  were  assessed  higher  than  the 
sales  value  were  more  numerous,  and  their  average  difference  over  sales 
value  was  much  higher,  than  the  cases  where  they  were  assessed  lower  than 
the  sales  values.  Residential  properties  showed  smaller  variance  than  others, 
which  indicates  that  if  sales  values  were  used  as  the  basis  of  assessment, 
fewer  inequities  would  exist  here  than  in  the  case  of  vacant  properties.  Vacant 
properties  were  shown  to  have  the  widest  fluctuations  in  sales  values  in 
comparison  with  the  assessed  values.  The  cheaper  properties  were  found  to 
have  much  lower  sales  values  than  their  assessed  values.  Properties  located 
in  both  the  oldest  areas  and  in  the  newest  districts  were  found  to  have  smaller 
digressions  between  the  assessed  value  and  the  sales  value.  It  might  be 
said,  however,  that  if  the  sales  value  were  used  as  the  only  basis  of  assessment 
throughout  the  city,  all  types  of  real  property  would  appear  to  be  inequitably 
assessed  and  the  administration  of  this  policy  would  be  impractical. 

Although  there  was  no  exact  method  of  comparing  the  actual  with  the 
assessed  values  of  most  personal  property,  the  study  of  the  assessment 
techniques  revealed  that  personal  property  was  usually  valued  below  its 
worth  to  the  owner.  Special  plant  machinery  and  equipment  was  usually 
assessed  at  a  value  which  allowed  for  substantial  depreciation  and  for 
obsolescence.  Business  inventories  were  valued  at  a  price  that  could  be 
obtained  for  all  the  goods  if  sold  at  one  time.  Automobiles  were  valued 
at  wholesale  prices.  Much  personal  property  was  assessed  at  a  lump  sum 
with  the  identity  of  the  property  not  indicated.    The  findings  demonstrated 
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that  privately  owned  corporation  stocks  and  bonds  were  usually  valued  far 
below  their  market  values  and  apparently  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the 
bank  deposits  were  ever  assessed.  It  appears  that  deliberate  efforts  are 
frequently  made  to  conceal  the  ownership  of  cash  in  order  to  evade  taxation 
and  from  every  indication  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  personalty  left 
untaxed. 

The  study  has  attempted  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  according  to:  first,  type  of  property;  second,  ownership;  and  third, 
the  status  of  personal  wealth.  It  was  found  that  real  property  was  depended 
upon  to  carry  75  per  cent  of  the  tax  burden  and  that  the  largest  portion  of 
the  taxes  on  real  property  is  levied  on  improvements.  Personal  property 
was  found  to  carry  only  one-fourth  of  the  ad  valorem  tax  burden,  and 
the  types  of  personal  property  carrying  the  heaviest  loads  were  plant  equip- 
ment, inventory,  and  automobiles.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  was 
distributed  to  the  other  types  of  personal  property. 

The  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  taxes  according  to  property  ownership 
reveals  that  the  owners  of  real  property  carry  over  nine-tenths  of  the  total 
tax  burden.  The  greater  portion  of  personal  property  taxes  was  being  paid 
by  those  who  owned  real  property  in  addition  to  their  personalty.  This 
condition  was  reversed  in  the  case  of  automobile  taxation.  The  personal 
property  tax  is  primarily  a  burden  upon  the  owners  of  business  establishments 
since  they  are  assessed  with  over  90  per  cent  of  the  personal  property  taxes. 
Including  the  automobile  assessments,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
personal  property  taxes  are  placed  on  individual  personalty. 

The  study  of  the  tax  distribution  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  property 
owners  shows  that  all  persons  possessing  more  than  $40,000  in  assessed 
values  were  assessed  with  over  half  of  the  taxes  levied.  The  1  per  cent 
of  the  real  property  owners  who  possess  the  highest  total  assessed  values 
of  real  property  were  assessed  with  42  per  cent  of  the  total  real  property 
taxes.  The  1  per  cent  of  the  personal  property  owners  who  own  the  highest 
total  assessed  values  of  personal  property  were  assessed  with  64  per  cent 
of  the  total  personal  property  taxes.  The  real  property  assessments  are 
more  diversified  as  to  ownership  than  the  personal  property  assessments, 
and  personal  property  assessments  on  business  assets  showed  that  the  public 
utilities,  three  large  manufacturing  companies,  and  the  railroad  assessments 
carried  over  half  of  the  tax  burden  assessed  against  business  assets.  Many 
assessments  included  only  real  estate  with  no  personal  property  assessed. 

In  the  division  of  the  tax  collections  according  to  the  types  of  property 
the  highest  ratio  of  collections  was  on  real  property  assessments,  but  by 
segregating  the  automobiles  from  personal  property,  collections  on  the 
personal  property  (exclusive  of  automobiles)  has  the  best  collection  ratio. 
Further  analysis  revealed  that  the  wealthier  property  owners  are  assessed 
with  the  majority  of  the  taxes  and  that  they  are  also  the  best  taxpayers. 

The  study  of  exempt  properties  supplied  the  information  necessary  to 
obtain  the  final  major  objective  of  the  survey,  namely:  the  determination  of 
the  value  of  exempt  properties,  the  proportion  of  property  exempt,  and  the 
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legality  of  exemption.  After  the  exemptions  were  valued,  it  was  found 
that  the  total  equaled  18  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  roll,  and  practically  70 
per  cent  of  the  exempt  values  was  ascribable  to  governmental  agencies.  Some 
of  the  properties  were  found  to  be  borderline  cases,  and  it  is  believed  that 
these  properties  were  exempt  because  of  local  attitude  and  policy  or  they 
were  exempt  by  implication.  An  annual  check  of  all  exempt  property  should 
be  made  by  the  assessor  who  should  require  the  owners  of  such  properties 
to  re-establish  the  eligibility  of  the  property  for  which  exemption  is  claimed 
or  desired.  When  property  exemptions  are  treated  singularly,  they  appear 
inconsequential,  but  collectively  they  reduce  the  tax  base  considerably.  In 
order  to  prevent  further  reductions  of  the  tax  base  through  additional 
exemptions,  every  eflFort  should  be  made  to  prevent  legislation  that  would 
exempt  other  types  of  property  from  taxation.  The  necessity  of  preventing 
such  legislation  is  shown  by  the  effect  that  homestead  exemption  would  have 
upon  municipal  finance.  It  was  found  that  21  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
properties  in  Fort  Worth  would  have  been  affected  by  a  $3,000  exemption 
and  that  the  real  property  tax  roll  would  have  been  reduced  by  approximately 
23  per  cent  by  value.  The  loss  in  revenue  to  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  would 
be  so  great  that  a  50  per  cent  reduction  of  many  of  the  services  rendered 
by  various  departments  would  have  been  necessary,  or  a  raise  in  the  tax  rate 
of  $2.85  per  $100  assessed  value  to  $3.44  would  have  been  necessary. 

In  the  final  analysis  this  survey  has  shown  that  it  is  much  more  difllicult 
to  administer  the  assessment  of  personal  property  taxes,  which  consist  of 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  tax  roll,  than  it  is  to  administer  the  assessment  of 
the  remaining  75  per  cent  consisting  of  real  property.  A  conflict  exists 
between  the  terms  of  the  law  which  state  that  all  property  must  be  assessed 
equitably  and  that  all  property  must  be  assessed  according  to  its  sales  value. 
It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  impractical  to  assess  property  according  to  its 
sales  value. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  approved  assessment  techniques  in  this 
state  and  to  develop  further  methods  of  assessing  property  equitably,  it 
seems  logical  to  remove  the  requirement  that  all  property  be  assessed 
according  to  its  sales  value.  If  equity  is  to  be  obtained,  valuation  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  tax  assessor,  and  he  should  be  permitted  to  use 
appraisal  techniques  now  commonly  practiced.  In  other  words,  the  law 
should  provide,  in  substance,  that  the  assessor  is  responsible  for  the  equitable 
assessment  of  all  property  and  that  standard  appraisal  methods  should  be 
employed.  Such  phraseology  would  legalize  the  present  techniques  and 
still  permit  an  appeal  to  the  board  of  equalization.  The  assessor  should 
be  required  by  law  to  standardize  his  appraisals,  and  although  the  adoption 
of  assessment  techniques  should  be  left  entirely  to  his  judgment,  he  should 
be  instructed  that  these  techniques  should  consider  factors  of  sales  values 
utility  values,  intrisic  values,  use,  depreciation,  and  obsolescence  in  setting  up 
appraisal  standards.  He  should  be  compelled  to  support  any  valuations  by 
presenting  evidence  of  equitable  appraisement.     With  such  legal  policies 
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the  assessor  can  more  conscientiously  devote  his  knowledge  and  ability  to  the 
task  of  assessing,  and  the  property  owner  will  feel  more  confident  that  his 
property  is  being  equitably  and  fairly  assessed. 

The  distribution  of  the  personal  property  taxes  shows  that  under  the 
existing  laws  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  equitable  personal  property 
assessments.  No  uniformity  exists  in  the  personal  property  assessments, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  equality  of  assessment  in  so  far  as  ownership  of 
personalty  is  concerned.  Business  assessments  account  for  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  entire  personalty,  and  business  pays  nearly  all  the  taxes  assessed 
against  it;  therefore,  personal  property  taxes  are  primarily  a  tax  on  business, 
big  business  paying  the  greater  portion  of  the  bill.  If  personal  property 
taxes  are  to  be  permitted  to  continue,  it  would  seem  that  a  tax  on  business 
assets  instead  of  an  unenforcible  tax  on  all  personal  properties  would  prove 
more  satisfactory.  To  substantiate  this  argument  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  attempted  to  enforce  the  equitable  assessment  and  collection  of  personal 
property  taxes  on  household  furniture. 

If  it  is  deemed  necessary,  however,  to  continue  ad  valorem  taxes  on  personal 
property  upon  the  present  basis,  the  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  a 
number  of  legislative  enactments  would  place  it  on  a  more  practical  footing. 
The  survey  shows  that  the  administration  of  personal  property  taxes  on 
automobiles  is  in  need  of  alteration,  since  their  assessment  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  licensing  information.  The  taxing  of  automobiles  as  to 
ownership  on  January  1  and  licensing  them  two  or  three  months  later  needs 
state  action  so  that  tiiese  two  dates  coincide.  Some  form  of  ad  valorem  tax 
on  automobiles  is  essential  since  cities  do  not  share  in  either  the  gasoline  tax 
or  license  fees  which  are  paid  to  the  state. 

If  the  assessor  is  to  be  required  to  assess  all  personal  property,  not  only 
must  there  be  laws  passed  providing  severe  penalties  for  failure  to  render 
this  property  for  taxation,  but  the  laws  should  also  provide  the  tax  assessor 
with  the  authority  to  investigate  the  personal  records  of  the  property  owner 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  given  income  tax  officials.  The  assessor  should 
be  given  access  to  the  bank  records  in  order  that  he  may  secure  tax  assessment 
information  on  cash  deposits,  trust  fund  accounts,  and  other  personal  assets 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  banks.  According  to  the  data  obtained,  if  other 
intangible  assets,  such  as  stocks  and  bonds,  are  to  share  their  full  burden 
of  taxation,  the  assessor  must  be  given  legislative  assistance  which  will  aid 
him  in  determining  ownership  of  this  form  of  wealth.  This  might  be 
accomplished  by  requiring  that  all  stocks  and  bonds  be  registered  at  the  time 
of  their  sale  with  some  state  agency  which  would  act  as  a  central  clearing 
house.  This  clearing  house  would  not  only  record  the  purchases  and  the  sales 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  but  would  also  be  required  to  determine  the  cities  where 
this  wealth  would  be  taxed  and  send  to  the  local  assessor  the  names  and 
amount  of  ownership  within  his  city. 

Legislation,  however,  would  be  of  little  assistance  to  the  assessor  under 
some  circumstances;  for  instance  in  the  case  of  determining  the  valuation  of 
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those  forms  of  business  personalty  which  include  plant  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, upon  what  basis  should  the  assessor  evaluate  such  property  for 
assessment  purposes.?  These  assets  have  a  high  intrinsic  value  to  their 
owners,  but  their  sales  value  might  reflect  only  a  small  portion  of  their  real 
worth.  Property  of  this  kind  should  be  valued  by  expert  appraisers.  The 
local  assessor  cannot  be  expected  to  determine  the  value  of  the  corporation's 
assets  in  terms  of  equity  with  his  appraisements  on  other  properties.  He 
has  to  depend  very  largely  upon  the  values  rendered  by  these  owners,  since 
his  lack  of  knowledge  will  not  support  any  appraisement  that  he  may  make. 
Perhaps  the  best  aid  which  the  state  could  give  here  is  the  establishment  of  a 
tax  commission  which  would  make  available  to  local  assessors  expert 
appraisers  to  assist  in  the  assessment  of  industrial  properties. 

The  assessing  of  individual  items  of  personal  wealth,  such  as  jewelry, 
household  furnishings,  libraries,  collections  of  various  sorts,  wearing  apparel] 
and  other  cherished  items,  is  considered  trivial  when  treated  separately,  but 
they  represent  a  goodly  portion  of  taxable  wealth  when  considered  collectively. 
This  form  of  wealth  is  practically  impossible  to  ferret  out  and  assess  with 
any  degree  of  equality.  The  items  in  this  category  now  taxed  may  be 
considered  to  be  assessed  inequitably  because  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
owners  of  such  property  bear  their  share  of  the  tax  burden.  There  appears 
to  be  no  existing  law  w^hich  would  make  assessment  of  these  items  practical. 

According  to  the  findings  of  this  survey  a  system  of  taxation  operating  on 
the  basis  that  a  person  should  support  government  according  to  his  ability, 
measured  in  terms  of  wealth,  cannot  be  successfully  administered  in  its  true 
sense.  If  the  assessment  of  personal  property  is  to  remain  in  the  ad  valorem 
tax  system,  then  it  would  seem  best  to  classify  this  property  into  various 
categories  and  provide  legislation  which  will  assist  the  assessor  in  determining 
ownership  and  values.  Without  such  legislation  the  assessor  will  never  be 
able  to  enforce  present  tax  laws  because  equality  of  assessments  on  all  wealth 
is  an  absolute  impossibility.  Modification  of  our  outmoded  laws  will  be  a 
step  toward  bringing  about  desirable  tax  administration. 
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A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FORTY-FOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

SECTIONS  IN  FORT  WORTH 


Sec.  1. 

Sec.  2. 

Sec.  3. 

Sec.  4. 


Sec.    5. 
Sec.    6. 


Sec.  7. 

Sec.  8. 

Sec.  9. 

Sec.  10. 

Sec.  11. 


Sec.  12. 


Sec.  13. 


A  comparatively  new  superior  residential  section  restricted  to  fine 
homes  of  high  grade  construction. 

An  area  of  good  average  six-room  residences  of  brick  veneer  and 
frame  construction. 

A  well  developed  good  residential  section  composed  of  brick  and 
brick  veneer  homes  as  a  prevailing  type  of  construction,  with  a 
number  of  high  grade  apartment  houses  within  the  area. 

An  area  composed  of  a  mixed  character  of  properties,  ranging 
from  cheap  to  fair  real  estate  development,  with  some  good 
residential  properties  placed  throughout  the  section. 

A  cheap  residential  section  which  consists  mostly  of  four-  and 

five-room  frame  houses. 
A  residential  area  which  varies  considerably  in  type  of  construction, 

but  the  property  is  all  very  cheap  in  value  and  it  is  far  removed 

from  the  business  section  of  town. 

A  cheap  residential  area  containing  some  business  property.  The 
section  is  located  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  city. 

An  industrial  and  cheap  old  residential  district  centered  along  the 
railroad  track  and  yards,  subject  to  their  noise  and  activity, 
thereby  diminishing  their  utility  and  monetary  values. 

A  superior  residential  area  that  is  well  developed  with  ten  to 
twenty-five  year  old  residences  that  are  still  occupied  by  estab- 
lished families. 

An  area  composed  of  old  homes  of  good  construction,  most  of 
which  have  been  converted  to  rooming  houses  and  apartments. 

An  area  of  old  properties  consisting  primarily  of  old  residences 
which  have  been  converted  into  rooming  houses  and  apartments, 
a  number  of  small  inoffensive  industrials,  a  number  of  retail 
business  establishments,  and  a  large  medical  center,  all  of 
which  classifies  this  section  as  being  in  a  period  of  transition  of 
forming  a  business  and  industrial  area. 

A  transitional  section  that  is  composed  of  cheap  apartment  and 
rooming  houses  intermingled  with  heavy  industrial  and  retail 
business  establishments,  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  railroad 
tracks.  The  area  also  contains  two  segregated  negro  additions 
near  each  extremity  of  this  transitional  district. 

A  small  area  composed  of  old  type  residences  of  good  construction 
with  a  shopping  center  in  the  north  portion  of  the  section. 
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Sec.  14. 


Sec.  15. 
Sec.  16. 


Sec.  17. 
Sec.  18. 

Sec.  19. 
Sec.  20. 


Sec.  21. 


Sec.  22. 


Sec.  23. 
Sec.  24. 


Sec.  25. 


Sec.  26. 


An  isolated  area  of  new  brick  and  frame  residences  of  good 
construction,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  cheap  properties  and  the 
fourth  boundary  is  an  adjacent  railroad.  It  is  unusual  in  its 
isolation  and  its  delayed  development. 

A  moderate  residential  area  that  is  thickly  developed  and  is 
becoming  old. 

An  area  containing  many  old  buildings  that  are  small  and  of 
cheap  construction  and  that  are  inhabited  by  negroes  and  white 
people  of  very  low  incomes.  Warehouses  and  industrial  prop- 
erties are  interspersed  throughout  the  section,  and  the  district 
can  be  classified  as  one  of  the  slum  areas  of  the  city. 

A  large  section  in  which  the  terrain  is  unsuitable  for  residential 
purposes   and   contains   scattered   cheap   residential   properties. 

An  area  composed  of  a  retail  business  center,  a  large  city  park, 
a  medium-sized  senior  college,  and  cheap  to  average  type  of 
residences. 

An  area  of  cheap  to  average  houses  and  apartments  bounded  by 
an  extended  retail  business  district  on  two  sides. 

A  medium-aged  and  densely  populated  small  area  composed  of 
hve-  and  six-room  frame  and  brick  veneer  houses  of  average 
construction. 

An  outlying  section  that  is  slowly  developing  at  this  time,  and  it 
contains  much  acreage  property  and  a  few  houses  of  cheap  to 
average  construction. 

A  large  area  covering  a  rough  and  rocky  section,  consisting  of 
acreage  property  including  an  orphans'  home  and  some  park 
property.  The  residences  found  in  the  section  are  average  priced 
homes  of  average  construction. 

A  new  area  of  large  tracts  and  a  very  few  well  constructed  small 
homes. 

A  large,  poorly  developed  area  composed  of  average  to  well 
constructed  homes,  the  market  values  of  which  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  an  offensive  odor  from  the  city  disposal 
plant. 

An  area  that  has  recently  started  active  development  and  composed 
of  many  new  moderate  to  good  residences  mixed  with  old 
homes  of  good  construction.  The  present  activity  has  probably 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  recent  construction  of  a  boulevard 
highway  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  area. 

An  area  composed  mostly  of  undeveloped  acreage  with  an  old 
average  residential  area  located  in  the  southern  portion.  Retail 
business  establishments  are  extended  along  a  heavily  travelled 
highway  running  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  section. 


Sec.  28. 

Sec.  29. 
Sec.  30. 
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Sec.  271  A  partially  developed  area  with  considerable  acreages  and  houses 
of  cheap  construction.  The  area  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
lowlands,  railroads,  and  a  lack  of  open  thoroughfares  to  the 
central  business  district. 

A  large  retail  business  center  is  within  the  area,  and  the  remainder 
is  occupied  with  cheap  to  average  residential  properties  that 
are  growing  old. 

A  very  active  real  estate  area  that  is  composed  mostly  of  many 
new  moderate  to  good  residences. 

A  very  large  area  that  is  built  on  rocky  hills  and  is  composed  of 
cheaply  constructed  residences  that  are  poorly  kept  and  that  are 
populated  by  low  income  groups  of  negroes  and  white  people 
who  are  distinctly  segregated  from  each  other. 
Sec.  31.  An  older  residential  section  of  average  construction  with  little  retail 
business  properties  placed  throughout  this  very  well  developed 
section. 

Sec.  32.     A  medium-aged  residential  area  of  good  average  homes. 

Sec.  33.  A  large  area  which  includes  the  stockyards,  railroad  tracks,  exten- 
sive retail  business  districts,  industrial  plants,  and  slum  residential 
quarters. 

Sec.  34.  Only  a  partially  developed  section  which  is  located  in  lowlands 
made  tenantable  by  levee  protection. 

Sec.  35.  A  densely  developed  area  composed  of  old  homes  of  average  to 
fine  construction  of  which  many  have  been  converted  into 
rooming  houses  and  apartments.  Many  business  properties 
are  intermingled  with  the  residential  property  and  several  small 
retail  sections  are  within  the  district. 

Sec.  36.  A  large  railroad  industrial  area  which  contains  sections  of  old 
residences  mostly  of  cheap  construction  that  are  occupied  by 
various  races  of  inhabitants  placed  in  segregated  areas. 

Sec.  37.  An  old  downtown  business  district  the  buildings  of  which  are  old 
and  in  many  cases  vacant  because  of  the  shifting  of  the  shopping 
center  northward. 

Sec.  38.  A  principal  business  district  and  is  the  area  of  the  highest  property 
values. 

Sec.  39.  An  area  that  is  composed  mostly  of  park  grounds,  centennial 
grounds,  and  a  large  undeveloped  lowland  area  with  real  estate 
development  found  in  the  east  and  southwest  portions  of  the 
district. 

Sec.  40.  The  area  contains  extensive  retail  and  industrial  properties  located 
on  one  street  running  through  the  section,  and  the  remainder 
is  occupied  mostly  by  cheap  residences. 


Sec.  41. 


Sec.  42 
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Sec.  43. 
Sec.  44. 


A  superior  residential  section  containing  mostly  new  houses  with 

a  few  old  fine  homes  intermingled. 
A  very  large  area  of  good  class  residential  property  that  is  densely 

developed  in  some  locations  while  the  other  portions  of  the 

area  are  in  process  of  development 
A  cheap  residential  section  occupied  by  negroes. 
A  small  residential  section  composed  of  cheap  to  average  residences. 
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